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Birth control controversy builds: | 
‘preventive medicine’ or ‘a moral issue’? | 


HEALTH CENTER VS. ADMINISTRATION / SCHONTZ CITES “OUTSIDE” PRESSURE 
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OROTHY “COPE: 


People’s Lobby 


Fights County 


For place on ballot 


BY STEVE BROWN, Staff Writer 


The question of whether 
or not the People’s Lobby’s 
Santa Cruz Coastal Protection 
Initiative will appear on your 
ballot in June may be decid- 
ed by the courts. 

In a letter to the Santa 
Cruz County Board of Super- 
visors at their meeting Tues- 
day, January 11, 
Cope, spokesman for the 
Santa Cruz area People’s Lob- 
by, threatened court action, 
should the Supervisors choose 
to attempt to block efforts to 
place the initiative on the 
ballot. 

. Cope was instrumental in 
soliciting the 5,000 plus signa- 
tures submitted last week to 
County Counsel Gawthrop’s 
office, petitioning the Super- 
visors to place the item on the 
June ballot. 

She has also been active in 
securing signature support for 
the Clean Environment Act 
[see related story on this 
page.] 


Gawthrop said at Tuesday’s 


meeting that, although his of- 
fice had completed most of 
the required “research” into 
voting files, he had not yet 
seen the documents submitt- 
ed and would still not allow 
that they were valid. 

Even if all the signatures 
are found to be genuine, it 
was said, Gawthrop questions 
the initiative from a different 
standpoint: he feels that it 
may not be legal to place such 
“ues to the voters. 


\ Why this should be was not 


mbntioned at the meeting. 


Following is the text of 
Cope’s letter as read to the - 


Board: 
“Gentlemen: 


Dorothy 


that the Board of Supervisors 

is going to refuse the mandate 

of the County electorate and 

is going to refuse to place the 

Coastal Protection Iniative 

on the Santa Cruz County 
See Back Page 


DOROTHY COPE 


IS ONE WOMAN ABOUT 
WHOM MOST PEOPLE IN 
SANTA CRUZ FEEL 
STRONGLY. BELOW A 
STAFF WRITER PROBES 
HER BACKGROUND, HER 
ENVIRONMENTAL ~~ CON- 
CERNS, AND HER PRE- 
SENT STRATEGY. 


BY PAUL DEGLER 
Staff Writer 


A significant battle has de- 
veloped in Santa Cruz county 
between the Peoples’ Lobby 
and the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Conpany. 

At the center of the con- 
troversy is the proposed nu- 
clear power plant at El Jarro 
Point above Davenport. 

The chairman of the Peo- 
ples’ Lobby in Northern Cal- 
ifornia is Dorothy Cope. Mrs. 
Cope is also chairman of the 

See Page 11 
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BY THAYA DUBOIS 
Staff Writer 


“How can we be blind to 
the fact that men and women 
students at UCSC are having 
sexual relations and need the 
best medical care we can give 
them in regards to this!” 
exclaims Ruth Frary M.D., 
Chief Campus Physician. 

“The Chancellor and I 
have a moral responsibility 
for running an_ institution. 
We do not feel it would be 
in the best interest for stu- 
dents if birth control devices 
were distributed on campus,”’ 
says Howard Shontz, Assis- 
tant Chancellor and head of 
Student Services. ° 

And so goes the birth con- 
trol controversy at UCSC, a 
quiet conflict over what the 
Administration appears to 
deem a moral issue. 
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At present, birth control 
services are offered at the 
Health Center except for the 
actual distribution of contra- 
ceptive devices. These must 
be obtained off-campus. 

The services now offered 
include a 1-2 hour group ed- 
ucational session led by a 
nurse for discussion of birth 
control methods, problems, 
and venereal disease.These 
sessions are held at the Health 
Center on Tuesday mornings 
at 9:45 and Thursday after- 
noons at 1:00, and are given 
at no charge. 

After attending an educa- 
tional session, an appoint- 
ment can be made with one 
of the regular clinic physi- 
cians for a physical examina- 
tion (which includes a pelvic 
exam, a pap smear, and tests 
for venereal diseases). 
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The physician can then 
prescribe the Pill, foams and 
condoms, and fit diaphragms. 

Since the actual birth con- 
trol devices have been out- 
lawed from the Health Cen- 
ter, the student must fill the 
prescriptions elsewhere. 

The campus physicians are 
also not allowed to insert 
IUD’s, so for this service a 
woman must see a gynocolo- 
gist downtown. 

The birth control services, 
as they exist in the Health 
Center, are given for a fee of 
$14. According to Dr. Frary, 
the services are entirely self- 
supporting and barely cover 
the costs involyed. 

Campus’ physicians see an 
average of 14-16 girls a week. 

At present, all UC cam- 
puses except Santa Barbara 

See Page 12 
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AGE TWO 


F uture home? 


Campus News 


CHILD CARE CENTER 


WILL MOVE 


BY BARBIE BELLENOT 
Staff Writer 


On November 9 and 10 
the students voted the Child 
Care Center as top priority 
on the Student Referendum 
This means that the Center 
will receive $20,000. 

Last year the Child Care 
Center was located in the 
basement of Cowell dining 
hall where the Health Center 
used to be located. Now they 
are located at the Messiah 
Lutheran Church on High 
Street. 

In April, when their con- 
tract is up, they hope to move 
into the Granary. 

The Granary, a small ranch 
building. at the foot of the 
campus, in order to meet 
the requirements for licen- 
sing of the Center, must be 
remodeled to provide certain 
health and safety fundamen- 
tals. 

This includes the plumbing 
and electricity, heating and 
lighting, a new floor, a new 
roof (either a fire rated roof’ 
or fire sprinklers), a kitchen, 
toilets, and a fenced play 


IN SPRING 


yard. The estimated cost is 


$20,000. . 


The beginning of the pro-. 


ject awaits the president’s of- 
ficial approval. 

The Center operates on 
weekdays from 7:45am to 
5:30pm for children between 
2% and 5 years old. 

Of the 40 currently en- 
rolled children, 2/3 are from 
student families and the rest 
from staff and faculty fami- 
lies. ; 

Instead of just babysitting, 
the Center tries to provide a 
creative environment for the 
children. ; 

The children are well-su- 
pervised, usually with one a- 
dult for every three or four 


children. There is always an 


adult with a credential pre- 
sent. There is an effort made 
to provide at least one male 
adult at all times. 


The children’s time is well 
organized and scheduled to 
include both indoor and out- 
door activities such as hikes, 
arts, crafts, music, dancing, 
and a trip to the library at 
least twice a week. 


AESTHETICS MAJOR 
TAKES SHAPE 


BY NANCY HANCOCK 
Staff Writer 

The new College V Aes- 
thetic Studies Major entered 
its third quarter of existence 
last week. Activated in May, 
1971, it will have sone gra- 
duates this spring, according 
to James B: Ha.., Provost. 

At present the program 
has accepted over 60 declared 
majors, including 25 sopho- 
mores, junior, and senior trans- 
fers from other schools. 

The UCSC 1971-72 Cat- 
alog states that the “...ma- 
jor is inteded to provide a 
unique focus for the studies 
of College V students whose 
primary interest is in the arts.” 

The program will mainly 
service students who desire a 


studio/performance experi- 
ence (such as ceramics or 


advertising design) not offer- 
ed by the regular boards of 
studies or who wish to pur- 
sue an interdisciplinary course 


of study concentrating on 


various aspects of the Arts 


and Social Sciences. 


Four separate “paths” ex- 


ist within the curriculum Stu- 


dio /Performance, History of 


art, Aesthetic Theory and 


Psychology, and Art and So- 


ciety. ae 


Students elect to concen- 
trate on one path and enroll 
in six related upper division 


courses; they also take one 
course from each of the other 
3 paths, attend a Sophomore 


Studio, and complete a sen- 


See Page 8 
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| CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Land grant raises funding hopes: 


creates moral, environmental problems 


SUBDIVISION ON PIONEER LAND? / DATE OF SALE IS UNCERTAIN 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Campus News Editor 


“A portion of the historic 
Soquel Rancho property in 
Santa Cruz County has been 
given to the University of 
California to help in the esta- 
blishment and support of a 
college on the UCSC cam- 
pus,” stated a University press 
release dated January 11, 
1972. 

“By ‘establishment and 


Messiah Lutheran Church. 


support’,” stated Gurden 
Mooser, vice-chancellor for 
University Relations, ‘“‘the 
statement means not that a 
future college is to be built 
on that land, but that the 
land is to be sold for the pur- 
pose of construction of aug- 
menting facilities in a parti- 
cular college.” 

The land, approximately 
66 acres bordering on Mon- 
terey Bay between the New 
Brighton and Seacliff State 


Present facilities. 


SIRE, 


 1CB REVIVAL? 


Special to the Press 


Although the students of 
UCSC voted over a year ago 
to disband the Intercollege 
board, it seems there may be 
a successor in the offing. 

Mark Steinle, of the Covell 
Provost Advisory Council, cal- 
led'a meeting Monday of rep- 
resentatives of all the college 
student governments to discuss 
the need for communication 
among the colleges. 

Attending representatives 
were Jim Cornyn, Cowell As- 
sembly, Mark Clark, Steven- 
son Student Council, Mike 
Wallace, Crown Committee of 
Ten and Amy Wiggins, Col- 
lege V Home Council. 

Since “Tepresentative go- 
vernment has nothing to do 
with this campus,” it was 
decided to select members of 
this communications group 
through the college student 
governments. 


An important reason for 
this group, which would not 
require funds like an ICB, is 
a need to keep the colleges in- 
formed of Isa Infante’s acti- 
vities as Student Representa- 
tive at the Regents meetings. 
The group would meet with 
her after each Regent’s meet- 
ing at the end of each month. 


Another concern Promoting 
the formation of the group is 
the controversy that arose 
over a proposed ‘Drop-In 
Center.”” Each of the college 
governments was asked to con- 
tribute funds to operate the 
center and, especially, to pay 
the director. 

The director went around 
telling each college that the 
others had already contribu- 
ted, and other conflicting sto- 
ries. Stevenson pledged $200 
before anyone realized there 
were discrepancies in the sto- 
ry. Having a group for regular 
communication would lessen 
the possibility of such occur- 
rences. 

As the plan now stands, 
this group would have a mem- 
ber from each college, but 
would not be a “registered 
organization,” under the con- 
trol of the Chancellor, or a 
branch of the Associated Stu- 
dents of the University of 
California, in the dominion of 
the Regents. 

It remains to be seen how 
the individual colleges will 
react to this sort of informal 
structure, especially Kresge, 
which has not formed a stu- 
dent government. 
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Beaches just across ‘Highway 
1 fromCabrillo College, once 
belonged to Benjamin Frank- 
lin Porter, a California pio- 
neer who settled in the Santa 
Cruz area in the middle 1850’s. 

Gift of the land, valued at 
$1,000,000, is a form of 
memorial to Mr. Porter from 
his grandchildren. 

They are Porter Sesnon 
of San Francisco, Barbara Ses- 
non Cartan of Atherton, and 
Mr. William T. Sesnon Jr., 
of Los Angeles. 

Barbara Sesnon Cartan 
(Mrs. Henry Cartan) made a 
gift in 1968 for the establish- 
ment of the Mary Porter Ses- 
non Art Gallery and Music 
Room at College V. 

The land grant from the 


. Sesnon-Cartan families will 


enable the University of Cal- 
ifornia to name one of the 
UCSC colleges as a memorial 
to Benjamin F. Porter, the 
final name to be chosen by 
mutual agreement between 

the family and the Regents. 


GLOWING TALES 


“Ben Porter and a cousin, 
George K. Porter, had been 
attracted by glowing tales sent 
to them in New Hampshire 
by another cousin, John K. 
Porter, a resident of the Santa 
Cruz area in the 1840's,” 
stated the press release 

The Porter cousins, in their 
early 20’s, travelled by sea to 
Panama and walked the Isth- 
mus to the Pacific—and again 

by sea to California. 

There is no record of the 
final settling place of George, 
but Benjamin Porter had ac- 
quired and was living on the 
acreage now known as the 
Soquel Rancho, in 1870. 

Commenting on the gift 


| of the bay frontage property, 


Chancellor McHenry - said, 
“This is not only one of the 
largest benefactions the Santa 
Cruz campus has ever te- 
ceived, but it represents a wel- 
come connection between the 
campus and a pioneer family 
of Santa Cruz.” 

Hovever, the family is not 
to be consulted as to who 
the land will be sold to or to 
what purpose it is to be put. 

The land is now the pro- 
perty of the Regents of the 
University of California, and 
Prospective buyers will pre- 
sent their offers to the Re- 
gents, technical problems be- 
ing handled by the real es- 
tate official of the Regents, 
Richard Hartsook. 

After the land is sold, the 
Chancellor of UCSC will have 
some discretion concerning 
the specific use of the money 
Within the framework stated 
by the Sesnon-Cartan families, 

Other than that, UCSC has 
no voice in the matter of the 
use of the grant, or for what 
purpose the land is to be 
sold. 

In 1970 Besco Builders 
and Developers of San Lean- 
dro proposed to purchase the 
land for subdivision purposes. 


See Page 11 
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Murphy: little opposition 


INTERVIEW WITH 
FRANK MURPHY 


SANTA CRUZ?’ STATE ASSEMBLYMAN IS NOT 
TOO CONCERNED ABOUT POSSIBLE SHIFTS 
IN THE BOUNDARY LINE OF HIS DISTRICT 
WHICH ARE BEING CONSIDERED AS REAP- 
PORTIONMENT HEADS FOR THE COURTS; 
SAYS ASSEMBLYMAN LACOSTE’S NEED FOR 


DEMOCRATIC VOTERS CREATED 


EFF ECT”. i 


“RIPPLE 


STICKING ONE'S» NECK OUT FOR COWS, STUDENTS. 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


The State Supreme Court, 
now sitting in Los Angeles, 
is considering a suit by As- 
sembly Democrats for a writ 
which would order Reagan to 
show cause why the recently 
vetoed state reapportionment 
bills should not go into effect. 

One man whose district is 
visibly affected by the pro- 
posed Democratic reappor- 
tionment map is Assembly- 
man Frank Murphy, Jr., who 
represents Santa Cruz among 
other places. 

The new bill, if it goes into 
action, will change Murphy’s 
district into several major 
lumpswhich will be connect- 
ed by small strips. “f don’t 
think it’ll affect me,” Murphy 
told the Press, regarding his 
chances for re-election. 

The reason for Murphy’s 
proposed fragmented district, 
he says, is the “ripple effect.” 

A Democrat representing 
Stanislaus County, Ernie La- 
Coste, barely defeated an in- 
cumbent in 1970, and he was 
given a heavily Democratic 
part of Merced County which 
now belongs to Murphy. 

’ This, Democrats feel, will 
assure Lacoste of a safe mar- 
gin in the coming election. 

Once one district is chang- 
ed, the ‘tipple’ moves out- 
ward to affect surrounding 
areas—in this case, Murphy’s. 

The new plan still places 


UCSC inside Murphy’s dis- 
trict, but extends it into such 
unfamiliar areas as the south- 
ern part of Yosemite. 

The 37-year-old politician, 
in his third term in office, is 
planning torun for re-election 
this year. 

He has no declared oppo- 
sition either in the Republi- 
can or Democratic parties. 

Asked of potential Demo- 
cratic challengers for the seat, 
such as Richard Pfaff whom 
Murphy smashed with a 65 
percent margin in the 1970 
primary, Murphy said ‘He 
hasn’t said anything to the 
sources I would expect to 
knowabout his running again. 

“We ate breakfast together 
a few months ago, and he 
seemed pretty unsure of what 
he is going to do [in the fu- 
ture]. 

Murphy’ s diaeict present- 
ly includes all of Merced 
County, a large milk-produc- 
ing region. “I stuck my 
head out for dairymen,” he 
says. 

Questioned about ‘“‘stick- 
ing his head out” for students 
as he has for dairies, he said 
“I already have. I supported 
young voters, and when the 
bill for the 18-year-old vote 
came along I voted for it. 
I personally felt that 19 should 
have been the cutoff. 

“High school seniors on 
AFDC [Aid to,Families with 
Dependent Clildren] who 

See Page 13 
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Candidate Camacho points out 
incongruities in Talcott’s record 


ATTACKS “SWEET NOTHINGS” / DISTRICT BOUNDARIES STILL UNCERTAIN 


BY EDWARD FLAHERTY 


Staff Writer 


Julian Camacho, the De- 
mocratic candidate for the 
elusive Congressional District 
which may or may not in- 
clude Santa Cruz, today lash- 
ed out at current Congression- 
al representative Burt Talcott 
in a speech given on the steps 
of the County building. 

Running under the slogan 
of “It’s not a political cam- 
paign, it’s a human campaign,” 
Camacho rebuffed Talcott’s 
recent speeches in the Santa 
Cruz area by questioning Tal- 
cott’s credibility, especially 
his “deliberately misleading 
statements” concerning his 
stands on social problems. 

“Trying to cover up his 
horrendous voting record in 
Congress, Mr. Talcott has been 
whispering ‘sweet nothings’ to 
the people of this district,” 
Camacho charged, and went 
on to compare Talcott’s vot- 
ing record with his recent 


public statements in the 
County. 
“Talcott keeps insisting 


that he’s interested in the 
problems of our senior citi- 
zens,” said Camacho, “but 
he has voted against food 
stamps, low and moderate in- 
come housing projects, the 
creation of HUD, and OEO 
funding, all programs that 
benefit large numbers of sen- 


<— 


Camacho: 


ior citizens.” 

According to Camacho, 
Talcott, who sits on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, in- 
stead concerns himself with 
voting to spend tax dollars 


on the Indochina war and 
war-related industries. 
Camacho says the real 
needs of the people are for 
social, economic and ecologi- 
cal progress and development 
in our communities, aid to 
the elderly and other poor 
people, child care centers, 
better education, and a “de- 
cent living for everyone.” 
Camacho told the Press 


ae oe oh , 


‘sweet nothings’ 


that he is running for Con- 
gress because he wants good 
governnent, something in 
which he insists Talcott “has 
no place.” 

His campaign is focused 
on Talcott because he and 
the Congressman have only 
one area of common agree- 
ment, the dismantling of the 
welfare programs, although 
they have very different ideas 
on what should take its place. 

Camacho would like to 
have a conprehensive family 


assistance program, similar to — 


the one proposed by Presi- 
dent Nixon, while Talcott’s 


Another Eleanor in the White House? 
Mrs. McGovern speaks in Santa Cruz 


FARMER’S DAUGHTER MAKES GOOD / 40 IN ATTENDANCE AT HOLIDAY INN 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN 
Managing Editor 


Stating that she’d ‘rather 
not talk about issues, but Mc- 
Govern the man,’’ Eleanor 
McGovern addressed a small 
group of UCSC students and 
Santa Cruz residents yester- 
day in an effort to stimulate 
interest in her husband’s pre- 
sidential campaign. 

Declaring that she felt her 
husband had been “born with 
a deep concern for mankind”, 
Mrs. McGovern explained that 
it was the effect of her hus- 
band’s experiences that made 
him “determined to be for 
peace’’. 


COLLEGE CAREER 


Elaborating on his abili- 
ties as a political organizer, 
the Senator’s wife explained 
how McGovern had given up 
a successful career as a college 
professor to assist in the de- 
velopment of the South Da- 
kota Democratic party as its 
Executive Secretary. 

Mrs. McGovern called her 
husband a ‘‘man of the times” 
insisting that “he does not 
say things he does not mean.” 

At this point in her speech 
the speaker slipped into the 
issue of the Vietnam war by 
commenting “whether it is 
tonorrow that we withdraw 
or ten years from now, the 


McGovern: a unique voice? 


Southeast Asians will have 
to sit down and work out 
the problems themselves.” 

In an effort to solicit vol- 
unteer help, the petite yet 
strong South Dakotan stated 
that a candidate campaign 
required one essential thing, 
work. “Cynicism and despair 
must go out the window, if 
you Believe something can be 
done, it Can!”’ 

Closing on what she called 
“a lighter note’’, the poten- 
tial first lady read a portion 
of a letter from her husband, 
asking her not to misrepre- 
sent him by excluding that 


he is a man with flaws. ‘““Now 


‘I can ge home and say that I 


did’’ she finished with a smile. 

The short talk was follow 
ed by a probing question and 
answer peyiod. — 

The Senator’s wife was 
asked to assess her husband’s 
chances for success in the 
election and the ability of a 
man reared in a rural state 
to cope with the problems 
of the urban center. 

While obviously nervous 


during her address, Mrs. Mc- 


eee ee 
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Delightful 


BY MARK DENNIS 
Staff Writer 


A play has got to be en- 
tertaining to stay on the 
boards for over three cen- 
turies, and Edward Franks’ 
production of Moliere’s The 
Miser is just that. A delightful 


look at the Human Folly, and 


more particularly, greed, the 
play is basically a series of 
tableaux (miser and crafty 
servant, miser and children, 
miser and children and crafty 
servant) linked together by a 
less than ingenious story tine. 
What provides the fun is 
Moliére’s deft caricatures of 
the people around him. Given 
breath and life in a sound 
production, they still elicit 
the same delight they did in 
the seventeenth century, for 
they are the citizen-charac- 
ters of comic society as old 
as the Greek Komoidia itself. 
In fact, Moliére drew (in the 
great tradition of the theatre) 
heavily from Plautus’ play 
Aulularia (c. 200 B.C.) ‘for 
several of his scenes, only 
changing the occasional pater 
to a pere. People don’t seem 
to change much, and, God 
knows, we need to laugh at 
our follies. 

For such an ambitious un- 
dertaking, the College V 
Theatre Guild actually put 


Overambitious 


BY BRUCE TANNER 
Staff Writer 


In its opening performance, 
College V Drama Guild’s pro- 
duction of Moliere’s The Mi- 
Ser was ungainly and halting- 
ly entertaining. But even if 
the overambitious mixture of 
multi-level comedy, classical 
instrumentation, and dance is 
often tiring or even annoying 
in its clumsiness, it still con- 
stitutes the most successful 
venture yet by the Guild. 

At worst, the show man- 
ages to make plain the humor 
of Moliére’s plot line, and in- 
cludes period music authenti- 
cally rendered by a string or- 
chestra ¢onducted by Sher- 
wood Dudley; some refresh- 
ingly perceptive interpretation 
on the part of some of the 
younger cast members, as well 
as some sterling examples of 
the classic ham. One reason 
for the Guild’s improvement 
in this production may be in 
the selection of a piece that 
doesn't depend too heavily 
on subtlety of characteriza- 
tion and interaction for en- 
tertainment. 


Fine Arts 


THE VIEWS OF TWO CRITICS: 


‘Moliére. 


together a fairly respectable 
production. The set is an 
intelligent and properly aus- 
tere use of the Barn Theatre. 
The costumes, while poorly 
co-ordinated, range from the 
adequate to the occasionally 
quite elegant and are a treat 
to an eye used to the arrid 
scape of Army surplus, pon- 
chos and jeans. The lighting 
is handsomely simple, and 


Jeffrey Shore, Denise Leader and Mary Saxon. 


This show, while certainly 
damaged by the slack hand of 
director Edward Franks, was 
at least not mortally wound- 
ed. The lackadaisical pacing, 
the muddiness of the high- 
comedy in the script, and the 
unstifled self-indulgence exhi- 
bited by several of the actors, 
all inhibit one’s enjoyment 
but cannot hide the other 
players entirely to prevent 
the development of the story. 

Apart from some _ basic 
work done last quarter, 7he 
Miser was put together in 
less than two weeks, which 
may be part of the reason the 
play isn’t yet as polished as it 
might be. Much of the rough- 
ness apparent at opening will 
probably disappear as the cast 
gets used to the play and loses 
its first-night jitters. And 
though cast members seemed 
alienated from each other and 
under obligation, the closely 
related absences of communi- 
cation, cooperation and en- 
joyment apparent between 
cast members may also vanish 
as the show progresses. 

The cast is an amalgam of 
UC students, mutually ac- 
quainted professors and Santa 
Cruz residents, all of them 
with an interest in theater 
and full of energy which is 
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the musick (sic) under the 
enormous baton of Sherwood 
Dudley is truly wonderful. 

As the production crawls 
to a start, the audience is 
treated to a spectacle of 
frightened musicians only fin- 
ally rescued by the grand 
entrance of M. Sherwood 
Dudley who alone is well 
worth the minimal price of 
admission. However, warmina 


more or less under control. 

The title role is played by 
College V’s Old Man of the 
Theatre, George Hitchcock, 
who as the miser, Harpagon, 
is one of the show's embarras- 
ing sore points by virtue of 
his tenure onstage and his ex- 
huberant and unabashed 
stage-theft. At one point he 
goes so far as to rescue a 
scrap of discarded string (my, 
isn't he stingy?) during anoth- 
er actor’s speech. He mugs, 
he croaks, he sputters and 
plays to the audience at the 
vaguest excuse. As an exhi- 
bitionist, some may find him 
amusing, but as far as | am 
concerned Mr. Hitchcock is 
one of the few people in 
theater who is able to bring 
Moliere to the level of series 
T.V. 

The best performance of 
the show is given by Mary 
Saxon, who did more to save 
the play than anyone else 
with a late entrance as Mar- 
ianne, Harpagon’s intended 
wife and his son’s lover. Her 
lines were paced with a care- 
ful rapidity that picked up the 
general pace and gave her 
character the necessary quali- 
ties of near-vacant innocence 
and earnestness. 


Denise Leader is skillfully 


into a period overture, the 
play proper is soon well on 
its way with the entrance 
of the daughter, Elise, (rather 
icily played by Patricia Mc- 
Dowell) and her secret par- 
amour, Valere (given a dry 
form by Armon_ Stover.) 


Thereon follows a dialogue — 


so full of proper and moral- 
istic sentiments that one 


_wonders that France is still _ 


i 
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‘The Miser’ 


and extremely funny as the 
artful go-between Frosine. Her 
pointed business and comfort 
onstage were truly enjoyable. 

As her lover Cléonte, Jef- 
frey Shore is effectively spoil- 
ed, dandy, and adolescent. 
With good comic sense he 
brings humor out of his role, 
while maybe over-acting just 
a tad. 

His sister Elise, played by 
Patricia McDowell, is perhaps 
too sympathetic a part to al- 
low much character work. 
Nonetheless, Miss McDowell 
carries it off well with a 
wholesomeness which is not 
too martyred. 

As her lover Valére, Armon 
Stover fulfills his role well 
enough despite an evident 
stiffness. His hypocrisy is 
somewhat lost, though, and 
his delivery of lines is melo- 
dramatically slow. 

Two smaller but critical 
roles are cruelly mishandled 
to the point that much of the 
irony of Moliére’s statement 
is destroyed. 

Carl Kraines as La Fléche, 
the clever servant type, 
though possessing good pre- 
sence and though always 
working, doesn’t convey the 
intelligence and fun of the 
part. He also mugs, harming 
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Harpagon and Human Folly 


populated. The son, Ciéante, 
makes a splashy entrance, 
handsomely played with plea- 
sure and panache by Jeffery 
Shore, and the stage is set 
for the entrance of the miser, 
Harpagon. 

Surely George Hitchcock 
is ideally suited for this role. 
He enters bellowing; ‘‘with 
spectacles on nose and pouch 
on side; his youthful nose, 
well saved a world too wide 
for «his shrunk shank; and 
his big manly voice, turning 
again toward childish tre- 
ble...." a figure of folly, so 
caught in his greed that he 
is blind to the world around 
him, he is a perfect target 
for Moliére’s fun. Harpagon 
is a stock figure in the trad- 
ition of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, unchanged by the act- 
ion of the other characters, 
unrepent, forever the miser, 
the sombre Maypole ‘round 
which the play revolves. He 
is Plautus’s Euclio and your 
parents when you're short. 
Yet in the performance, | 
would like to have seen even 
more of that quality that 
makes his, “of all humans 
the least human!’ 

A delightful performance, 
too, was given by Mary Sax- 
on as the froth-headed Mar- 
ianne, indeed an unusual role 
for her and well handled. Nor 
can enough good be said 
about Denise Leader in the 
role of Frosine. Outrageous, 
she fairly shimmers with the 


See Page 11 


the badly needed credibility 
of the character. . 

The roie of Maitre Jacques, — 
on who a great deal of the 
play’s morality rides is reduc- 
ed to slapstick. Jim Ratcliff 
goes for the low humor and 
stereotype, and so misses the 
point to his character. In 
neither case does it seem that 
Mr. Franks recognized the 
problem. 

Finally, Jasper Rose and 
Grosvenor. Cooper were the 
ham all over again, and | was 
saved from boredom only by 
the merciful brevity of their 
parts. 

The music, by Jean-Bap- 
tiste Lully, some of it written 
to go with other Moliere 
plays, was most enjoyable, 
though somewhat question- 
ably placed in a program that 
already taxes the impatient. 
The orchestra is in costume 
and Sherwood Dudley con- 
ducts with a staff in the man- 
ner of seventeenth century 
France. Three ballets choreo- 
graphed by Nancy Gordon to 
go with the music are a de- 
light to watch. Two are danc- 


ed solely by a four person 
corps du ballet with great 


flair. Costumes, lighting and 
set are all acceptable, but are 
nothing to write home about. 


BY VINCENT MILLER 


Clockwork Orange 


Take a not-so-futuristic so- 
ciety that sanctifies sex and 
violence. Give the teenagers 
in this society the necessary 
drugs to heighten all their la- 
tent passions and order them 
to be good kids. This is the 
basis for Stanley Kubrick’s 
film of Anthony Burgess’ A 
Clockwork Orange. 

Mindless, rampant violence 
is the result: Alex, our humble 
storyteller, is the leader of a 
teenage gang. They spend 
their leisure time getting 
bombed and going out on 
rampages of ultra-violence: 
beating, raping, maiming, and 
robbing defenseless citizens. 
Alex is betrayed by his co- 
horts and imprisoned. In an 
attempt to regain his freedom 
he submits to the ‘’Ludovico 
Technique” of mind condi- 
tioning and becomes a model 
citizen. However, through an 
implausible (to say the least) 
series of confrontations with 
his former victims and a sui- 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


- STANLEY KUBRICK 


cide attempt our Alex is re- 
turned to his nasty, blood- 
lusting, but unconditioned, 
or rather, morally free self. 
Kubrick never tells us 
which state is better; nor does 
he clarify the difference. In 


by Cheryl Doering 
reality both states are condi- 
tioned, although one is a bit 
more intentional on the part 
of his superiors. In either 
case, Alex is never a free 
being. 
The picture never deals 


A happy ending and Another debut 


BY JIMM CUSHING 
Staff Writer 


Led Zeppelin: (no tit’ 
Atlantic, $5.98. 

Led Zeppelin has matured 
immensely since their ‘Whole 
Lotta Love’’ days, and have 

come out with one of the 
most deeply satisfying albums 
of 1971. 

The album's two finest 


tracks point out this maturity. 
“Rock and Roll’ is happy 
and soaring, with great fifites 
piano, zipping lead guitar 
lines, avalanche drumming and 
Robbie Plant at his Jim Mor- 
rison/castrati best. 

The other highlight, ‘‘Stair- 
way to Heaven,” is a gor- 
geous ballad, with exquisite 
lyrics and a calm reflective 
melody that Plant sings. (He 
has a very good voice, by the 
way.) It starts out slowly, 
with acoustic guitars and 
woodwinds, adds airy electric 


12-strings and builds in lyri- — 


cism throughout, until a po- 
werful and tasteful electric 
solo carries it off. A haunt- 
ing, lovely performance of 
the best song this group has 


written. 
There are two other fine 


acoustic numbers on Zep No. 
4, “The Battle of Evermore” 
and “Going to California.” 

‘Battle’ has, as guest vo- 
calist, Sandy Denny of Fo- 
theringay. Her roots are deep 
in English folk, and | can't 
imagine a more energetic Pen- 
tangle doing this number. It 
is pensive and exciting at the 


same time, with bizarre finger- 
picking. 

“California’’ reminds me 
of the Stones’ best slow songs. 
In all these, however, Zeppe- 
lin doesn’t really sound like ~ 
anyone but themselves—and 
yet they themselves sound 
new. This is due, | think, to 
Jimmy Page’s production. 
Usually an insurmountable 
flaw in past albums, Page’s 
production has also matured; 
he seems to have lost his 
infatuation with ping-pong 
stereo and cluttered, noisy 
attempts at adding ‘‘texture”’ 
to songs that need none. 

The three Heavy cuts show 
this improvement, especially 
the arrogant, visciously sex- 
ual “‘Black Dog.” | caw them 
do this in concert this sum- 
mer and it was devastating. 
Here, it’s been polished, with 
echo and overdubbed rhythm 
tracks; but Page has learned 
the difference between polish 
and thick gloss. The old Zep 
would have made it into grat- 
ing garbage. 

The final number, ‘‘When 
the Levee Breaks.’’ clinches 
it. When Zep does blues well 
they beat out all English com- 
petitors, and this, unlike some 
of their earlier songs, doesn’t 


crumble into pretension. It 


starts off strong and builds 
throughout its seven minutes. 
A real mojo workout, with 
some of Page’s best soloing. 

So, Led Zeppelin has fin- 
ally put together an excel- 
lent, adult LP—well-produced, 


well-performed and fun to 
hear. 

This may be their last stu- 
dio album, and it’d be a great 
way to end a career. Like 
a happy ending for a movie, 
instead of a sad or indifferent 


one. 
7 x 


The Doors: Other Voices. 
Elektra $5.98. 


The thing about the Doors 
is this: they are the ultimate 
Los Angeles rock and roll 
band, and most people don’t 
like LA. Their music mirrors 
the paranoia and adolescent 
grandeur of that city better 
than any other band’s; and 
I’m including the Beach Boys, 
Love and the Mothers. 

What was wrong with their 
music was, in two words, Jim 
Morrison, who doninated the 
‘Doors lyrically, musically, 
and, most important atmos- 
pherically. His artistic range 
was powerful but his vision 
was too narrow (as epitom- 
ized in his book of poems, 
The Lords & The New Crea- 
tures); and he stopped hitting 
the target for the most part 
after the Strange Days album 


A string of uneven LP’s fol- 
lowed, each with a few great 

moments but never enough of 
them, and each except Live a 
million-seller. But those re- 

cords sold mostly on promise, 
not on delivery—the pronise 

that the target would be skew- 
ered again. But that target 
was missed time and time 
again, even though it’s a tar- 


get that will never get ragged. - 


with the issue it raises. This 
is typically Kubrick. This is 
the work of a man with the 
agility to jump from the ob- 
vious to the obscure, from 
the obtuse to the ambiguous 
without ever making a mean- 
ingful statement. 

Kubrick’s background as a 
news photographer for Look 
is evident in this film. His 
frame compositions are ade- 
quate in a documentary sense, 
but he is unable to use his 
camera or his editing in any 
kind of expressive or meaning- 
ful way. Those few visual 
coups he attempts are at best 
embarrasingly crude, as wit- 
nessed in the two altered 
speed sequences. This mud- 
died sense of timing and 
movement demonstrates that 
Kubrick is not the craftsman 
needed to put the gift in its 
appropriate package; a gift 
that is of rather vague pro- 
portions from the start. 

However, he does manage 
to splash enough of the bi- 
zarre, the colorful, and the 
comical on his basically emp- 
ty screen to keep most movie- 
goers going. His caricatures 
(a character has never appear- 
ed in a Kubrick film) are as 
snappy and as funny as you 
please. Sets, costumes, and 


turally perfect tracks featur- 
ing Robby Krieger’s trebly 


fuzz guitar, Ray Manzarek’s 
hauntingly beautiful keyboard 
lines (‘Light My Fire’’ was 
just one example) and John 
Densmore pushing every cut 


along with his crisp, precise 


drumming. Now there is a 
drummer to be reckoned with; 


in terms of driving a band he 
has no equal except Charlie 
Watts. A fitting comparison, 
for, while Jim Morrison was 


not the American Mick Jagger, 


was the American 


the grou 
tones. 


Rolling 


So the Doors added a bass 
guitarist to free Manzarek 


John Berryman 


The band itself was always 
superb, laying down architec- 


makeup are adequately psy- 
chedelic. Alex’s passion for 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
with Schiller’s Ode to Joy 
(An Die Freude) is stretched 
into an ultra-mod electronic 
score. 

Somewhere after the first ° 
shot this brilliant coverup in- 
evitably exposes itself. Ulti- 
mately the characters wear 
themselves out and the color- 
ful visual thrills lose their 
color. The attempts at come- 
dy become tedious and the 
truant theme becomes con- 
spicuously truant. 

Perhaps the only enduring 
aspect of A Clockwork Or- 
ange is Malcolm MacDowell’s 
performance as Alex. He is 
the exception to the dogma 
of caricature in Kubrick’s ver- 
nacular. From the incredible 
first shot to the last, Mac- 
Dowell creates what is pos- 
sibly the most sympathetic as 
well as sinister character to be 
seen on the screen in years. 

Ambiguous, clumsy, pre- 
tentious, sometimes cute, 
sometimes overwhelming, but 
always laughable, A Clock- 
work Orange will go far with 
the mod-intellectual audiences 
that the cinema has been 
wooing lately. The fact that it 
goes nowhere itself may pass 
unnoticed. 


from the crummy-sounding 
bass console, recorded their 
best album L.A. Wonen (the 
greatest Los Angeles record 


ever made—Nathanael West 
and Raymond Chandler would 
have loved it) and flash: Mor- 
rison was dead in Paris at 27. 
Most people thought: Well, 
that ends that. | thought: 
We're in fer some fine rock 
music. 

Other Voices shows me to 
be (mostly) right. 

Other Voices is, in a sense, 
a debut album, if a group 
that’s been together and re- 
cording for most of a decade 
can make another debut. At 
its worst it’s just listenable, 
but at its best, look out. 


POET'S SUICIDE 


Special to the Press 


John Berryman leaped to 
his death in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul last Friday. Observers 
said the 57-year-old American 
poet walked to the middle of 
a bridge spanning the _ half- 
frozen Mississippi River, wav- 
ed good-bye, and jumped. His 
body was found in the ice 
below. 

Berryman won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1965 for 77 Dream 
Songs; and the National Book 
Award in 1969 for His Toy, 
His Dream, His Rest. He wrote 
also Homage to Mistress Brad- 
street, an undeniable classic 
of modern poetry; and the 
first. major biography of 
Stephen Crane. 

Berryman was born in Ok- 
lahoma in 1914, and attended 
Columbia University in New 
York and Cambridge in 


England. He had taught at 
various colleges across the 
United States. 


Berryman was noted espe- 
cially for his elliptic cadence 
in which the speaking voice 
conflicts turbulently with the 
metre. It is through the 
drunken lurchings of his po- 
etry that Berryman exposes 
our moral nudity. 

He once wrote, in a poem 
memorializing Theodore 
Roethke: 

No more daily, trying to hit 
the head on the nail: 

thirstless: without a think in 
his head: 

back from wherever, with it 
said. 

In a later poem, he wrote: 
—I sent my grief away. I can- 

not care 
forever. With them all again 

& again I died 
and cried and I have to live. 

Services were held Mon- 
day. He was buried in Minne- 
apolis. 
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Hill near Performing Arts monument. 
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U.C. Santa Cruz is known far and 
wide as a college of dedicated nature 
lovers who prefer trees and grass to con- 
crete and asphalt, and have sought out 
this campus as a pastoral refuge from 
ugly cities. . 

Contithess magazine articles have been 
written about Garden, the bie done 
of campus buildings into the redwo 
forest surroundings, and the beautiful 
unspoiled meadows still left more or less 
intact. 

We are constantly patting ourselves on 
the back for our Environnental Studies 
programs, our involvement in environ- 
mental conferences and in cleaning up 
the oil-soaked birds from San Francisco. 

At the same time, a lot of people here 
don’t seem to pay much attention to 


plow straight toward our destinations, 
often trampiung over grass, shrubs and 
flowers in the process. 

The result is a network of pathways 
which are often ugly and destructive. 

One of the worst examples is on the 
hill below the Performing Arts Center. 

The hill was freshly seeded at the be- 
ginning of last quarter; within a few 
weeks, hordes of trampling art, music, 
and theater people had gouged out the 
mess seen above. 

I’m ashamed to admit that I am not 
so innocent, either. 

When I see a bus running toward its 
stop, it seems natural to start running 
right after it, and to nell with whatever 
my feet may be smashing along the way. 


what is going on under their own feet. 
Rather than bothering to make a 
slight detour to stay on a paved road, we 


I’m trying to cure myself by picturing 
what it would be like to have three or 
four thousand fellow students pounding 

after me; it seems to be helping. 


REP REPORT 


Going beyond a ‘no’ answer 


BY ISA INFANTE 
UCSC Campus Rep 


’ Greetings. . . 

Members of the student 
body, faculty and staff of 
UCSC. I want to take this 
moment to express my gra- 
titude particularly to those 
comrades who so diligently 
laboured in my behalf toward 
electing me Student Repre- 
sentative. 

As of my election last 
November, I have contacted 
the student governing body 
at each College to see if 
they would meet with me to 
form a campus-wide student 
governnent. A representative 
at each of the six colleges 
informed me that they were 
“not interested”’, Since I have 
been legally elected to the 
position of Student Rep, I 
feel it is my duty to go be- 
yond a “no” answer and as- 
‘sane the responsibilities for 


those Colleges that failed to 


respond. I now propose to 
meet and work closely with 
those students who are ser- 
ious in wanting a viable and 
effective student governnent 
that will serve the needs of 
the entire student body. 


Since my election, I have 
also received. a letter from 
President Hitch (thru Student 
Services) requesting the names 
of an undergraduate and a 
graduate student to be sub- 
mitted for consideration for 
an Academic Planning and 
Program Review Board ap- 
pointment. The six Colleges 
as well as the Graduate Di- 


vision were contacted; names - 


were submitted and two were 
chosen to be forwarded to 
University Hall in Berkeley. 
I, since then, have been con- 
fronted with other situations 
concerning the UCSC student 


body and I must re-emphasize 
the importance as well as the 
necessity of a participating 
student body in making fu- 
ture decisions that will affect 
us all. 

City on a Hill -Press has 
afforded me the opportunity 
to communicate with you 
thru this weekly colum. 
Thus, I will be able to keep 
you informed of my activi- 
ties as your Student Rep, 
answer any questions and 
keep you posted of all per- 
tinent information. 


My office is located at 
108 Crown; I will be there 
from 12 to 1 daily and for 
those who cannot come by at 
that time, there will be an 
envelope outside the door 
where you can leave messages 
or suggestions. Student vol- 
unteer assistants are presently 
needed so that the office can 
be open at all times. 


Opinions 


DROPPING DEAD 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


I was disturbed by the front page article in the January 6 
issue of the Press entitled, ‘‘170 Redwoods, Many Oaks are 
Cut as Kresge Construction Commences.” 

Although it is a shame that any trees have to be cut, the 
students protesting the cutting don’t seem to realize that 
their presence necessitates the construction of colleges and 
therefore the cutting of trees (Art Hoppe once said that ‘“‘On 
this overcrowded planet, the only way a man can stop do- 
ing harm to the ecology is to drop dead.”’). 

The cutting can be done tastefully, and the University 
has done admirably well with its policy of the “natural 
scene being allowed to come up to the building.” However, 
there are other questions that might be asked: 

1) What happens to these trees after they have been cut? 
Saturday I observed people cutting up these trees and 
loading them into their private cars, apparently for fire- 
wood. It seems to me that the Farm and Garden Project 
or some other campus group should be entitled to this 
wood. 

2) What happens to the topsoil when it is cleared? When 
Applied Sciences was built, all the topsoil was hauled to a 
quarry off-campus by the contractor, apparently for his 
own use. 

3) Why is construction beginning just as the rainy season 
arrives? This not only makes construction difficult, but 
enables the 2ffnst wash away silt and soil. 

I Would be interested in knowing the administration’s 
answers to these questions. 

Jay Power, Crown 


‘PREGNANT WITH POSSIBILITIES’ ~ 
To the City on a Hill Press: 


As a blind student attending UCSC, I am mriting to ex- 
press concern over an article which was pregnant with pos- 
sibilities, but failed to measure up to its fu potential as an 
educational experience that would clean p the miscon- 
ceptions that blind and sighted people have 6f each other. 

First, I fail to see the significance, symbolic or other- 
wise, of the picture at the beginning of} the article. This 
picture seems to be a “‘clever attempt” to grasp the concept 
of sightlessness. How can anyone, blind gf sighted, explain 
what it is like not to see let alone take icturesque photo- 
graphs of the UCSC campus on a blac background? The 
space could be used to better advan age by publishing 
another article or examining in depth/the philosophy of 
the blind student attending this universi 

Second, I hoped this article woul 
tional experience for everyone. 
viewed as abnormal and unable to-function in society de- 
spite the well meaning attempt of the author, this article 
upholds the present stereotypes that some sighted people 
have of blind people by evoking pity rather than abolishing 
these stereotypes by educating the reader. The article ex- 
cellently dealt with our activities on campus but failed to 
examine our views of UCSC and life in general; thus the 
reader was educated only on a superficial level. I cannot 
help but infer a tone of pity from the article, and I am wea- 
ry of the many disjointed concepts that some journalists 
have of blind peopie; that is, “despite his handicap, the 
blind person is ever ready to meet the challenges of the 
coming generation.” 


serve as an educa- 


Jim Maloney 


‘DEFEATING THEIR OWN PURPOSE’ 
Ss 


How. about publication by the Press of the clean-up 
for graffiti such as those reported in last week’s issue? May- 
be these idiotic defacers of the environment would think 
twice before airing their spray-cans if they realized how 
much money out of their (and everybody else’s) pockets 
is used. Since such money might otherwise have gone for 
sc tships, minority programs, bike trails, and other 
“non-¢stablishment” causes, they are really defeating their 
Own purpose. 

Judith Unsicker 
Graduate, Biology 


‘THE MOST VALUABLE’ 


In response to an 


the white community in Santa Cruz, who attended the 


a Women held on the campus in Novem- 


As indicated in the article, black members of the Confer- 


ence expressed their feeling that the Conference was very 


See Page 13 
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OIL LOBBY GAINS WATER BILL LOOPHOLE 


The oil industry has created a large loophole in the 
clean water bill that Congress is due to pass early in the 
1972 session. Environmentalists fear that because of the 
loophole the oil industry could contaminate groundwater 
and groundwater bearing rock in oil producing states for 
centuries to come. 

The loophole is in the “general definitions” section of 
the pending Federal Water Pollution Control Act. Water, 
gas, and other materials which are injected into oil wells 
to facilitate production of oil were exempted from the 
definition of ‘‘pollutants.” 

What this means is that while the government cracks 
down on other industries, oil producers will be allowed 
to continue to dunp all sorts of chemicals, some harmful 
to humans into the ground. When carefully done, these 
oil operations are safe. Carelessly done, they can poison, 
and have poisoned, groundwater and the rock through 
which groundwater creeps. 

Allowing groundwater sources to become polluted would 
be disastrous for the nation’s water supply./There is more 
water underground in the United States than there is on 
the surface. Twenty percent of the nation is entirely 
dependent on groundwater. One third of the 100 largest 
cities in the U.S. get all their water from wells. 

Unlike surface water, once polluted, groundwater stays 
polluted long after the source of the pollution has been 
removed. Because it is slow moving and contains no living 
organisms, it may remain polluted for centuries. 

The loophole in the Water Pollution bill exempts oil 
operations fromthe kind of federal-state regulation that 
other industries will face. When drilling a well, drill bits 
are lubricated with phosphates, caustic soda, and formal- 
dehyde. Once drilled, hydrochloric acid is pumped into 
the well to enlarge it. When it has stopped producing, 
gas or chemicals may be forced down it to flush out more 
oil. Finally, when, the well is deemed dry, it may be used 
for the disposal of brine, a waste product containing 
lithium, potassium, bromine, sulphur, and iodine. 

Groundwater is found at shallower levels than oil and 
is separated from it by layers of rock, but when an oil 
well is improperly constructed or when tubing gets rusty, 
pollutants escape into the groundwater. 

The House Public Works Committee, 31 of whose 37 
members are from oil states, okayed the bill, loophole 
intact, and it is expected to pass soon. 


STEAM INJECTOR FOR CARBURETOR 
MAY SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCE CO EMISSIONS 


A simple device costing only $12.50 may be able to 
significantly affect auto emmissions. The device, added to 
an ordinary engine, injects steam through the carburetor. 
This smooths combustions, allows the car to run on less 
fuel and use lower-octane fuel without knocking, reduces 
wear and tear in the engine, and cuts carbon monoxide 
and nitrogen oxide emmissions. 

The gadget has been provisionally patented by Sidney 
Bowes, a former engineer in the British auto industry. 


AIR TIME FOR ECOLOGISTS? 


The Federal Trade Commission is urging the federal 
government to require television and radio broadcasters 
to grant air time to environmentalists and other groups in 
order to counter commercials extolling corporate progress 
against pollution and other social evils. 

The FTC wants to extend to all issues the same govern- 
ment policy which required radio and television to carry 
antismoking commercials to counteract cigarette commer- 
cials. 

As examples of commercials that might become subjects 
of counter-conmercials the FTC cited the following: 
Auto and gasoline ads claiming progress against air pol- 
lution, ads for detergents which might contribute to 
water pollution, food ads which may be viewed as encour- 
aging poor nutritional habits. Ads claiming that only a 
particular drug product cures various ailments when com- 
peting products with equivalent effectiveness are available 
at substantially lower prices. 


SHOULD AIR DEADLINE BE POSTPONED’ 


A committee of the National Academy of Sciences 
recently concluded that at present rates of progress in the 
development of a clean, pollution-free automobile engine, 
manufacturers could drastically reduce exhaust emissions 
in their 1975 models. But the committee warned that 
achievement of low emissions could add $200 to the price 
of new cars, increase maintenance costs, increase fuel 
consumption, and impair engine performance. In view of 
these findings, the committee suggested postponement of 
the 1975 deadline for the clean engine, so that industry 
could have more time to improve the performance of cars 
equipped with anti-pollution devices. 
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Only migrant camp in county 
may be shut down before summer 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 

Santa Cruz County’s only 
migrant labor camp, the Bue- 
na Vista camp in Watsonville, 
may face closure as a result 
of sewerage problems which 
would be very expensive to 
solve. 

The problem now faced 
by the Board of Supervisors 
is: shall Santa Cruz spend 
the large sum necessary to 
repair and expand sewer fa- 
cilities or shall the County 
deny housing to migrant wor- 
kers during the summer? 

Last summer, 300 families 
were turned away. And there 
is nowhere except Buena Vis- 
ta for them to go. 

Last August, the Conmit- 
tee to Study the Future of 
the Buena Vista Farm Labor 
Community submitted an ex- 
tensive report to the supervi- 
sors, suggesting reopening the 
camp as a temporary facility, 
until a new site could be se- 
lected. 

The committee also re- 
commended turning the camp 
over to the County Housing 
authority, and asking the De- 
partment of Public Works to 
determine if an adequate sew- 
age system can be developed 
at the camp. 

The Committee included 
Supervisor Henry Mello, rep- 
resentatives of the Health De- 
partment, Social Welfare De- 
partment, Planning Depart- 
ment, the Housing Authority, 
the camp manager and other 
local groups. 


EMPLOYMENT DROP 


According to statistics in 
the report, agricultural em- 
ployment decreased from 
6,100 jobs in 1959 to 4,600 
in 1969. By 1975 there 
should only be 4,100 agricul- 
tural iobs available. 

These figures may be mis- 
leading, as they are seasonal. 
The report states: ‘during 
peak seasons, agriculture re- 
presents much more than 
10% of the current labor 
force.” 

The committee estimated 
that during the peak season 
1,500 housing units are need- 
ed. Santa Cruz County has 
only 217 family units, inclu- 
iding those at Buana Vista. 

The Board of Supervisors 
originally approved construc- 


tion of the Buena Vista camp 
as part of a ‘Flash-Peak”’ 


emergency housing program 
for migrant farm workers, in 
October, 1966. 

The camp opened next sea- 
son on the 117-acre O’Connell 
property on Harkins Slough 
Road, a couple of miles off 
Highway 1, in the hills. 


UNSUITABLE SOIL 

The Planning Conmission’s 
report on the site indicated 
that the presence of the City 
Dump and an aggregate rock 
quarry “upwind” of the site, 
and the physical drawbacks, 
particularly the unsuitability 
of the soil for a sewage sys- 
tem, made the site less than 
desirable. 


The first choice for the 
site, the Holohan Corporation 
Yard, was also unsuitable for 
septic tanks. 

The need for immediate 
housing for the migrant farm 
workers took precedence over 
possible future difficulties, 
and the camp was opened. 

FromMay, 1967 the Board 
of Supervisors assuned re- 
sponsibility for the Buana Vi- 
tta camp, with the executive 
director of the Conmunity 
Action Board supervising op- 
eration of the camp. The 
Buana Vista Advisory Coun- 
cil and Mr. Ralph Gunderson, 
Chief of Migrant Housing, 
State Department of Human 
Resources Development, sug- 
gested that the supervisors 
turn over control of the pro- 
ject to the County Housing 
Authority, if one should ever 
appear. 

In 1968, one did appear. 
As of January 31, 1972, the 
Santa Cruz County Housing 
Authority will assume respon- 
sibility for the camp. 

Item 10 on the lease states: 
“‘Leasee shall install and main- 
tain a septic tank with a pro- 
perly designed system to han- 
dle sewage disposal for its 
migrant farm labor housing 
project.” 


‘MONDAY MEETING 


The Housing Authority 
met Monday to consider the 
future of the Buena Vista 
€amp, which Executive Di- 
rector Rod Pulley called 
“someof the most unfinished 
of our business.” 

Present at the meeting 
were Mrs. Janet Hughes of 
HOUSE (Housing Opportun- 
ities for Santa Cruz Elderly), 

‘Florence Wykoff and 
Alfred Navarro. 

D.A. Porath, Director of 
Public Works, and L. Raynor 
Talley, Director of Environ- 
mental Health, sent a letter 
to the supervisors, recommen- 
ding closing the camp altoge- 
ther. 


A. short-term alternative 
would be to dig new seepage 


pits for subsurface leaching, 
at an approximate cost of 
$19,000. If the camp were to 
remain open permanently, 
$50,000 would have to be 
spent on digging sewage la- 
goons. 

The most current delay in 
the Board’s decision is a re- 
quest for the County Admin- 
istrative Office for more seep- 
age pit tests. Supervisor Hen- 
ry Mello suggested another 
site for pits. 

According to Rod Pulley, 
the supervisors are facing a 
“political decision.” 

“The Board is simply go- 
ing to have to come to a deci- 
sion as to whether they are or 
are not going to have migrant 
labor housing.” 

If a new site is to be selec- 
ted, an application should 
have gone in last month. 

In any case, the decision 
should come soon. Pulley ‘sug- 
gested the outcome might .o- 
therwise be that the Supervi- 
sors would approve the 


OSTS FOR SEWERAGE WOULD BE HIGH /300 FAMILIES TURNED AWAY IN’70 


$50,000 for the sewage la- 
goons, only to find there was 


no more money left to up- 
grade housing. 


To keep Buena Vista open, 
the County Use Permit must 
be renewed and minor re- 
pairs made on the housing 
units. 

Sewage system problems 
must be corrected and a re- 
port of waste discharge and 
filing bee must be submitted 
to the California Regional Wa- 
ter Quality Control Board so 
Waste discharge requirements 
can be formally adopted. A 
study and report should be 
made, preferably by the Pub- 
lic Works Department. 


An application and con- 
tract for on-season and off- 
season budgets must be sub- 
mitted to the Migrant Service 
Division of Farm Labor Ser- 
vices, HRD. 

Navarro pointed out that 
the recommendations of the 
Department of Public Works 
and the Environmental Health 
Department made it seem 
that the only real alternatives 
were to install the sewage la- 
goons or nothing. 

“It looks to me like they ’re 
going to close this thing down, 
and it’s already too late to 
build new housing,” he said. 

“This is a surprising year,” 
said Mrs. Wykoff. “If the 
Board really wants to get 
this thing done, why, they'll 
do it!” 

She mentioned the need 
for agricultural advice to de- 
termine whether the state of 
agriculture in California will 
support migrant farm labor 
for much longer. 

After a little more discus- 
sion, Pulley concluded, 
“There is no action that I see 
we can take.” 

NO BUDGET 

To add to the Housing 
Authority’s trouble, the Com- 
munity Action Board failed 
to file an on-season budget. 
Since operating expenses for 
the Housing Authority cone 
out of that budget, the Au- 
tjority does not even know 
whether it will be operating 
next May, when the migrant 
workers come back to Wat- 
sonville. 

At the Buena Vista camp, 
manager Jose Sanchez has 
just finished supervising the 
repainting of the 100 units. 
He indicated that he is sure 
the camp will reopen next 
season, despite the Board of ~ 
Supervisors’ indecision. 

Last year the camp held 
580 people. Three hundred 
applicants were turned away, 
with reconmendations to try 
the camps at Gilroy, Holister, 


or Santa Clara 
Sanchez spoke regretfully 


of the County’s lack of re- 
sponse to the migrant hous- 
ing problem. “I think every- 
one in the county has an ob- 
ligation to these migrant wor- - 
kers. All the food we eat is 
picked by them.” 

The camp itself seemed 
clean and cheerful, no Ti- 
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SANTA CRUZ 
_ON THE AVENUE 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 
"TWEEN HOUR BREAKS 
SHOPPER'S SPECIALS 
HOMEMADE CANDY 
VICTORIAS 


7:30 A.M. TILL 5:30 P.M. 
1335 PACIFIC AVE. 


Your Hosts — 


CHARLES, PARMA & LINDA MARCENARO & SON 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 


Stevenson Dining Hay 8:00 pm 25cents (Stevensonites); 


5Ocents (others) 


A Night at the Opera. With the Marx Brothers. 


free popcorn 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 15 
Crown Dining Hall, 11:30 pm 25Scents 


Baby, the Rain Must Fall. With Steve McQueen and Lee 
Remick. Directed by Robert Mulligan. 


free popcorn, free cider 


Science Lecture Hall 3, 6:30, 9:00 & 11:30 pm $1.00 
Satyricon. A film by Fellini. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 16 


Science Lecture Hall 3, 7:00 & 8:30 pm, $1.00 
Man’s Castle. With Spencer Tracy and Loretta Young. 
It Happened One Night. With Claudette Colbert and 


Clark Gable. 
Also, cartoons. 


EMILE de ANTONIO'S 


MilLiiOls 


A White Comedy 


Plus Roman \iaee s 


“The Fearless Vampire Killers” 
“Mill” 7 & 10:10; 
“Mill” 7:30 & 10:40; 


STARTS WEDNESDAY, JAN. 
Louis Malle's Comedy about Incest 
"MURMUR _OF THE HEART" 


NICKELODEON 


Weekdays & Sun. 
Fri. & Sat. 


Marcenares 


Castle at 7; One Night at 8:30 


A MOVIE IN THE TRADITION 
OF THE MARX BROS. 


LITTLE ONE 


426-0471 


“Vamp” 8:35 
“Vamp” 9:05 


19-= 


426-7500 


' forming groups 
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MRS. McGOVERN VISITS S. C. 
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Govern fielded the question 
like a confident campaigner, 
stating that her husband had 
every chance of winning the 
nonination and election and 
then added “of course no- 
thing is certain in politics.” 

The coffee ended with Mrs. 
McGovern shaking hands.with 
attenders and answering more 
questions. _ 

During a_ discussion of 
farm subsidy, the South Da- 
kotan explained that she was 
well acquainted with the prob- 
lem referring to herself as a 
farmer’s daughter, but added 
that her husband would sup- 
port it until something better 
was proposed. 

Mrs. McGovern’s visit was 
first announced at a meeting 
on Monday, January 10, in 
the Crown-Merrill Recreation 
Building. 

Steve Cramer, a Merrill stu- 
dent, John Laird, Stevenson 
student, and Louis Trager, 
also of Stevenson, led a mee- 
ting of approximately thirty 
curious students. 

Major topics of discussion 
were: organizing a group to 
attend Mrs. McGovern’s talk, 
to attend 
meetings so that students will 
be adequately represented in 
Democratic Party caucuses on 
both a district and state level, 
and manning tables on cam- 
pus to distribute political ma- 
terial and register student vo- 
ters. 


Some students questioned 
the wisdom of backing Mc- 
Govern when Muskie was a 
more likely winner. 

Responses ranged from the 
statement: ‘There aren’t any 
unequivocal answers in poli- 
tics, as ’°68 showed” to re- 
sponses from persons feeling 
that Muskie should be ‘‘pulled 
fromthe left” to prevent him 
fromadopting a more central- 
ist position. 

There was also a general 


feeling that support could be’ 


shifted to Muskie at a later 
date, should he succeed in 
obtaining the nomination. 
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“We definitely don’t plan to 
drop out if we lose,” said 
Neil Joeck, recent unsuccess- 


ful candidate for Campus Rep 
and a strong McGovern sup- 
porter. 

Asked what factors most 
distinguished McGovern from 
Muskie, supporters stressed 
his earlier antiwar stance, his 
firmer withdrawal committ- 
ments, and his) longstanding 


concern with hunger in Amer- 
ica. 


At a later point in the 
meeting, someone said: ‘‘Mc- 
Govern is not McCarthy, 
that’s the difference.” 


AESTHETICS MAJOR 
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ior project or thesis (or an 
exhibit/performance if in the 
Studio /Performance path.) 

A list of acceptable cour- 
ses for each path is available 
in the College V Office. 

This broad skeleton offers 
firm guidelines but leaves 
great flexibility within the 
structure for the individual 


student. 

Thus, according to Pavel 
Machotka, Senior Academic 
Preceptor, “‘students will help 
us define the Paths.” 

The basic focus of each 
path has already been esta- 
blished. 

Hall mentioned that ‘‘we 
are not trying to...have a 
universal panacea for every- 


one’s desires...” Students 

whose interests lie outside 

the realms discussed above 

are expected to pursue indi- . 
vidual, joint, or double ma- 

jors as described by the Cat- 
alog. 

Plans for expansion include 
the possibility of incorpora- 
ting the UC Education A- 
broad Program into the AS 
Major, and also of developing 
an exchange-type arrangement 
with schools in New York, 
London, and Paris. 

The Aesthetics Studies Ma- 


jor is the creation of three 


College V Fellows, Frank Bar- 
ron (Psychology), Machotka 
(Psychology), and Hall (Cre- 
ative Writing and Literature). 


CAMACHO BELIEVES TALCOTT 
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assistance plan, Camacho says, 
“would be far from conpre- 
hensive, if he will really sup= 
port one after all.” 

“Judging by his voting re- 
cord and what he then tells 
the public, I doubt if he 
means anything more with 
his vocal support than to de- 
liberately mislead the pub- 
lic into thinking that their 
Congressman is concerned a- 
bout them,’’ Camacho added. 

The Congressional contest’s 
interest is compounded by 
the fact that there are no 
set boundaries for any Con- 
gressional Districts yet, mean- 
ing Santa Cruz may well turn 
out to be excluded from Tal- 
cott’s area. 7 

The conservative Congress- 
man tried to give Santa Cruz 
County, with its liberal Un- 
iversity, to a colleague but 
the Central Coast is such a 
delightful place that south- 
central and north-central coast 
Republicans soon found them- 
selves fighting over the ter- 
ritory. 

Talcott then dicovered 
himself in a position of hav- 
ing to accept the University 
or take East San Jose with 
its Chicano population in its 
place. 

Faced with possibility of 
running against Camacho, 
who is Chicano, Talcott re- 
versed his earlier position and 


welcomed the County back — 


into his paternal clutches. 


As the reapportionnent 
question goes to the Supreme 
Court, this district will in- 
clude all of Santa Cruz, Mon- 
terey, and San Benito Coun- 
ties, half of San Luis Obispo 
County, and a trace of Santa 


Clara County. 
Although: ‘most observers 


feel this will be the final 
form of the district, it is 
possible that we will be batted 


BUENA 
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juana of tin-roofed wooden 
shacks, but a cluster of wood- 
en temporary structures paint- 
ed pink, yellow, and green. 
Each unit houses one fam- 
ily, and has two bedrooms, a 


kitchen and full bath. There’ 


were an average of 5,8 oc- 
cupants per unit, but that is 
the average for the county, 
according to Mrs. Wykoff of 
the Housing Authority. 

The camp also has a laun- 
dromat, a day-care center 
staffed by 12-15 volunteers 
and a community center. 

Sanchez laughed when ask- 
ed whether the camp would 
continue to be needed. “‘They 
keep telling us those camps 
gonna close down in five 
years. They were sayin’ that 
20 years ago, when I was 
with the migrants myself.” 

The sewage pits, where all 
the trouble started, are under 


back up north to be included 
in Congressman Pete McClos- 
key’s district. 

As usual with the reappor- 
tionnent haggles, a decision 
is pending. 

If Talcott can rid himself 
of Santa Cruz, Camacho says 
that he will probably follow 
him to his new district 


VISTA 


a green field. Sanchez ex- 
plained that a “leach system” 
kept back all the solid waste. 
Only liquid waste overflowed 

- during the trouble last sum 
mer. 

The leach system, said San- 
chez, failed 30 days after it 
was first installed in 1967. 
During the overflow last sum- 
mer, sone of the units at the 
low end of the hilltop camp 
were partially flooded and 
had to be vacated. 

From the sewage pits, we 
looked up toward the new 
Sheriff’s Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. Sanchez seemed discon- 
tented. 

“Look at that ‘rehab’ cen- 
er,” he snorted. “They spend 
one an’ a half million dollars 
on that place, and it holds 
maybe 70 people. Here they 
took $23,000 or so.” 

He laughed slightly. “You 
know, it seems like you gotta 
do bad to do good around 
here.” 
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‘Concerned’ scholars speak at Merrill; 


Chinese foreign policy is first topic 


INDOCHINESE WAR, TAIWAN, JAPAN’S MIGHT 


CHOU’S CONCERNS: 


BY GEOFFREY WONG 
Staff Writer 

Last Wednesday evening, 
Kim and Judy Woodard in- 
augurated their 10 week lec- 
ture series on China with a 
stimulating, illustrated talk a- 
bout their experiences dur- 
ing the month or so that they 
were in that country. 

Kim and Judy belong to 
a group known as The Com 
mittee of Concerned Asian 
Scholars, which has taken a 
position opposing the war in 
Indochina Many members 
had lived in Hong Kong for 
some time to study var- 
ious aspects of China and to 
gather current information. 

About the time of the 
ping-pong excitement, fifteen 
members decided to attempt 
a visit. In a request to Peking 
they stated their wish to go, 
the fact that thirteen of them 
could speak Mandarin (and a 
few, Cantonese), and ways 
they might be of benefit to 
the Chinese people. 


OF FICIAL GUESTS 

Two disheartening month 
later, a reply came. They 
were to be official guests of 
the government! 

During the tour\ personal 
contact with the Chinese was 
one of the group’s main 
goals. In this way they could 
get a more accurate view of 
the average person in 
China, as well as enabling him 
to see what sort of a person 
an American really is. Of 
_course, the group’s know- 


ledge of Mandarin helped 
enormously in facilitating 
communication. 

‘All over China the people 
seemed to have great cur- 
iousity toward Americans. 
Two decades of non-com 
munication have left blanks 
in the minds on both sides 
of the Pacific. Imagine the 
suprise of the man who dis- 
covered that alll Americans 
who drive cars are not ‘‘bour- 
geois capitalists”, after a 
friend of . the Woodard’s 
hopped into a car and test- 
drove it. 


DISTORTED VIEWS 

The main source of infor- 
mation about the U.S. had 
been the. U.S. newspapers 
themselves. Since the Chin- 
ese press printed what inter- 
ested them and since the Am- 
erican newspapers are fre- 
quently not representative of 
daily life, the Chinese news- 
papers reader’s distorted views 
of the United States were 
hardly avoidable. At the pre- 
sent, more care is being taken 
to explain certain features of 
American life. 

The last part of the lec- 
ture was devoted to China’s 


foreign relations, particularly . 


those of the past few months. 

During their stay in the 
Peking area, this group of 
Concerned Asian _ Scholars 
learned of President Nixon’s 
future trip. Kim and Judy 
felt that this action was make 
possible mainly because of 
the ground troop withdrawals 
in Vietnam. 


Premier Chou En-lai re- 
ceived this group in an infor- 
mal meeting, yet it was 
clear that these scholars were 
regarded as ambassadors of 
the American people. 

The top priority concern 
of the government was the 
Indochina war. Chou said 
that China wanted all ground 
troops out of Southeast Asia, 
and eventually, the whole 
U.S. military. It seemed cer- 
tain that. this would be dis- 
cussed with Nixon, 

Taiwan is regarded as an 
integral part of China (which 
it is, culturally and ethnically 
for most of the population). 
This ‘‘internal problem”’ may 
not be discussed in the talks, 
but China strongly resents 
U.S. interference in the com- 
plete communist unification 
of the country. 

The third major problem 
is their concern over what is 
termed rising Japanese mil- 
itarism. Chinese history since 
the early 1800’s has been 
constantly marked by for- 
eign intrusion. Reaction a- 
gainst this domination con- 
tributed to the partial pur- 
ging of Western elements in 
China during the 1950’s and 
1960’s. China has great fear 
that a renewed strong Jap- 
anese military throughout 
East and Southeast Asia, 
which the U.S. seems to be 
encouraging, will only lead 
to Japanese political-econo- 
mic domination in Asia and 
eventually to a third world 
.\They also point out cer- 
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-PRE-LAW STUDENTS 
THE LSAT REVIEW COURSE — 


Employing techniques of instruction used with great 
success in Eastern States, now offers California pre-law 
students the opportunity to maximize their LSAT scores. 

Taught in Burlingame by practicing California lawyers. 
Cost: $75.00 


For Complete Information 
CALL TODAY 
(415) 526-2250 

Couirse for Feb. 12 LSAT starts Jan. 27 

April instruction also available 


YEHUDI DOESN’T FIDDLE AROUND; 
HE USES THE CLASS ADS 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland, 

Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 
Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 


your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 
a reservation? 


PSA gives you a iif. 


TODAY, 
GOOD LOOKS 
AREN'T ENOUGH 


Drive the 1972 Saab 99E and 

e Save 15% on your insurance . . . due to Saab’s 
specially designed “impact burpers.”” (Allstate 
Insurance Co.) 

@ Enjoy the advantages of FRONT WHEEL DRIVE; 
especially in the snow and mountain roads. 

e Feel the power of a FUEL INJECTED engine... 
it’s also cleaner. 

e Safest braking system... EXCLUSIVE to Saab. 
(Ask about it.) 

@ Delight in more head room than the Rolls Royce. 
There’s more, of course, and we think more for the 
money if you’re in the BMW or Volvo class. 

Come see the car that makes sense. Underneath, it 
IS good looks. . . for a little less money. 


STARR OLDS 


SAAB * FIAT » SUBARU 
1025 Water St. Santa Cruz 
423-8898 
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NATIONAL GUARD 
ENROLLMENT DROPS 


U.S. Army National Guard enroll- 
ment has fallen to approximately 384, 
000 men, its lovest total in six years. 

The drop has occured in spite of 
strenuous recruiting efforts and a re- 
cent pay increase. 

Salary for National Guardsmen 
completing a full weekend drill was 
upped trom $20.16 to $35.80 by the 
general military pay increase package 
recently passed by Congress. 

The current enrollment level is 
roughly 16,000 below the presently 
authorized manpower ceiling of 
400,000. 

The decrease. comes at a time when 
there has been much talk of using the 
National Guard on the front lines in- 
stead of keeping them at home, as has 
been the general practice thus far in 
the Indochinese War. 

Maj. Gen. Francis S. Greenlief, 
Chief of the Pentagon National Guard 
Bureau, recently stated that: ‘‘National 
Guard units are tasked with wartime 
missions which a few short months ago 
were active-force missions.” 

Army National Guardsmen “‘are ex- 
pected to be overseas in combat in the 
same short time as the active units 
which we have replaced in the war 
plans,” he said. 

Present National Guard enrollment 
is the lowest since 1965, when draft 
calls for the Indochinese War and the 
transfer of enlisted units to the war 
zone began to make the National 
Guard a nice place to be. 


Information on the. current drop 
arrived at. the Pentagon fromthe va- 
rious state organizations early in De- 
cember. 


POPES OS2t®Oe 


THE HUMAN PRICE 


Cost-of-living pension increases 
averaging 6.5 percent went into effect 
January 1 for veterans and their de- 
pendents collecting nonservice-con- 
nected disability and death pensions 
from the Veteran’s Administration. 

The raises were one of several pro- 
visions contained in two House bills 
(HR 11651 and HR 11652) signed 
into law iust before Christmas. 

Income ceilings for VA pensioners 
were also raised by the new laws. An 
across-the-board increase of $300/ 
year brings income ceilings to the fol- 
lowing levels: $2,600/year for ve- 
teran or widow with no dependent; 
$3,800/year for veteran or widow 
with dependent. 

A 10 percent increase in depeduen: 
cy and indemnity compensation bene- 
fits for 176,000 widows, a 5 percent 
increase in benefits for 46,000 chil- 
dren, anda 6,5 percent increase in 
benefits for 68,500 parents of service- 
men who died because of service-con- 
nected disabilities, were also approved. 

VA officials said that the legis- 

lation would benefit ‘mostly older, 
low-income veterans who are totally 
disabled, and widows and children 
who most need this financial sup- 
port.” . 
Benefits will not only accrue to 
those now totally disabled, they said, 
but also to “countless Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration beneficiaries who come 
on the rolls in the years to come.” 


There are presently more than 
2,000,000 disabled veterans, widows, 
orphans and dependent parents on the 
rolls. 

Impact of the two bills on the U.S. 
Treasury in this, their first year of 
operation, will be $195,000,000. 


INDOCHINA 


B-52 RAIDS IN N. VIETNAM 


The United States made its big- 
gest raid of the war last week, drop- 
ping nearly 300 tons of bombs on tar- 
gets in North Vietnam. One of the 
strikes was the closest (within 22 
miles) to Hanoi since the fruitless at- 
tempts to rescue prisoners from the 
Son My prison camp over a year ago. 

The B-52 raids were concentrated 
on areas of heavy North Vietnamese 
activity, notably radar sites just north 
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“New Flight Listings for 1972” 


JAN. & FEB. FLIGHTS. FROM EUROPE STILL AVAILABLE 


#103--London to Oakland/LA---Ret. Jan. 23 ----$149 
#109--London to Oakland/LA---Ret. Feb. 6 ----- 149 


————» CURRENT CHARTER Sateen - 1972 - 


. 2 . 2 oe 
sign your application. Don’t take a chance with an unknown charter airline.......... 
ONE WAY WEST COAST TO EUROPE 
No. 971 s— one way ——- Oaliand/LA to Amsterdam — — = = Lv. Feb. 6, 1972 —=— (7.1.0) —- - $16 
No. 910 —- one way -=—= LA/Oabiand to London — — —- - = Lv. Feb. 27, 1972 -— {Bitoni fait Stas 
No. 912 ~~ one way — — . LA/Oamiand toLenden — — . — — iv. Mar. 26,1972 — ~— (Britannia) — — -$149 
Ne. 2 «= one way — — — Oabiend/LA to Amsterdam — — =< — Lv. Mar. 27,1972 —— AR) — — — 8146 
Ne. 913 -= one way — —=— LA/Oabiand to Londen — — - — — v. pr. 972 —— (Britannia) — — $149 
No. 973 —— one way — —— Oatriand/LA to Amsterdam — — — ~ Lv. Apr. 24,1972 — — (T.1.A,) —— = $1 
Neo. 780 = — one way — - — Catiand to Amsterdam — — — — Lv. May 15,1972 —— (T.1.A.) — — —$9149 
== one way —— — Oakiand/LA te Amsterdam — — — — Lv May 21,1972 —— (T.1.A) — ~- - 9169 

No. $61 -+ one way —=— Oatiang meterdam — — - — — Lv. June 16,1972 ~ = (T.1.a.) — — — $169 
Ne. 916 —— one way — — =— Oatiand/LA to Amsterdam — — — — dv. June 20, 1972 - —(T.1.A.) — — - 9169 
No. 919 —- one way — — - LA/Oabiand to London — — - — — Lv. June 24,1972 - — (Britannia) - — $175 


EUROPE. JAPAN, HAWAII & INTER-USA 


“Don't be misied by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our reliable charter group. Know your facts on your charter carrier before you 


of the demilitarized zone. American 
jets made “protective reaction’”’ raids 
in much of the north, hitting scanning 
radar sites designed to track planes 
for anti-aircraft guns. 


SOOOOCOCOCOOD 


MOSCOW-HANOI ARMS PACT 

The stepped-up bombing by the — 
United States was apparently one of 
the reasons for a new agreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Hanoi for 
free additional aid to the North Viet- 
namese. Moscow rated the agreement 
as one of high international impor- 
tance in view of the following: 

e The Soviet Union is the only na- 
tion that can supply Hanoi with wea- 
pons sophisticated enough to ‘combat 
U.S. planes... 

e The Kremlin hopes to aggravate 
President Nixon enough so as to com 
pronise his visit to Peking. 
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The City On A Hill ress. and KRUZ Radio 


THE UCSC NEWS. BUREAU 


new service to the UCSC community 
The ee News Bureau is a group of students who will gather and process the 
day’s events, along with timely features, for daily broadcast over KRUZ Radio, as 
a portion of KRUZ News, and weekly publication in the City on a Hill Press, as the 


KRUZ and the Press are looking for students interested in Indochina, the India- 
Pakistan situation, economics, the environment, welfare, and any number of other 
topics. The media will provide newspapers, magazines, and press releases, type- 
writers, paper, coffee, and moral support. 

If you would like to participate in a fast-moving organization in the fields of 
printed and broadcast journalism, contact the City a a Hill Press at 429-4351, or 
cometo Room 302, Applied Sciences, immediately! 
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Ne. 90812 . (Round trip). - LA/Oahiand to London 
London te Oabiand/LA 


No. 90910_ (Round trip) ._ LA/Oakiand toLendon — Lv. Feb. 6, aes _ (Britannia) _ _ $249 
Londen to Oakiand/LA bee 


No. 91914~ (Reund trip) ..- LA/Oakiand to London 

jon to Oabiand/LA 

No. 91221.~ (Round trip) —. Ppa edeirsce! te London 
}@ Oabiand/LA 


= — (Britannia) _; _ $249 
Lv. Mar. 26,1972 _ _ (Britannia) _ _ $2758 
7: 


——_—-— - 


No. 91318 = (Round trip) Capooniene teLonden _ _ _ _ _lv. April 9, 1972 —~- (Britannia) —.. $249 
London te Oatiand/LA Ret June 17, 1972 
No. 91415 = (Round trip)... LA/Oakiand to London Lv. April 16, 1992 = = (Oritannia) __. $249 
to Oatiand/LA — =" Ret May 14,1 
Ne. 91817 - (Round trip) — - LA/Oatiand to London Lv. May 14, 1972 _ (Britannia) _ __ $249 
Lendon to Oabia Ret June 10, 19 
No. 91719 _ (Round trip) _ _LA/Oabiand to Londow 4 . _ — Lv. June 10, 1972, — (Britanme)_ _ $279 
London to Oatiand/LA Ret June 28, 1972 
No. 402 _ _ (Round trip)__ Los Angeles to Londen LL, Lv. June 13, 1972 _ _ (Seturn A.L.) _ $299 


Ret Sept. 3, 1972 
No. 615 _ __ (Round trip)_ _ Oatiend to Amsterdam 


Lv. June 15, 1972 _ _(V.I.A) . — . $289 
to Oakiang Ret Sept. 16, 1972 

No. 91620~. (Round trip) - -LA/Oatiand te London _ we Lv. June 17, 2. . (Sritannia) __ $279 

London to Oatiand, geeren ‘- Ret July 15, 
. Ne. 403_ _. (Round trie) _ Oakland to bendon we Le sane v7. saya, ~— (Saturn AL.) $289 
msterdam to Ooriand Ret A 

No. 604 _ _. (Round trip) _. tee mages te Londen tv. juan: ie 1992 — (Saturn A.L.)_ _ $289 
sterdam te LA Ret Aus. 27, 1972— 

Neo. 610 ___ (meune wig) __ Ooviena te Amsterea —-—-—— tv. June is, 1972 _ _ (T..AD $289 


Ret July 16, 1972 ars 


om 
No. 755 _ _ (Round trip)___ Les Angetes to London $289 
~ Amsterdam to LA 


Amsterdam to Oabiand . 
Ne. 405_ __(Round trip)__ Oatriand toLonden ey June 24, 1978 ~ — (Saturn A.L.) __ $269 
sterdam to Oabiand Ret Aus. 6, 1972 | 
No. 624_ _ (Round trip) _ Oakiand to Ammersom Lv. June 24,1972 _ _(T.1.A) $200 
Amsterdam to Oak ® 
No. 91927 _ (Round trip)... LA/Oatiand to London. — . — q Lv. rod 28,1972 —— (@ritannis) — — $279 
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Lenden to Oatrisnd/LA Ret Sept. 23, 1972 
No. 627 .. _. (Round trip) _. Oakland toLendon we Lv, June 27,1972 . U(T.IA) . . — $289 
Oatiand Ret Sept. 4, 1972 


Wo. 406 __ (Round trio) __ LA to Ameterdam Lv. July 6, 1972 _ _ (Saturn A.L.)_ _ $289 
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Aus. 10, 197 
Wo. 92021_ (Round trip)__ LA/Oaliand to London Lv. dusty 18, 1972 _ (Britannia) $278 
Leaden to Oatiand/LA Ret Aug. 2, 1972 ais 
No. 762 _ (Round trip). . Catiand te Amsterdam — Lv. July 27,1972 (7.0.0) _ 8289 


te Odtiane Ret Sept 13, 1072 

No. 92823 (Round trio) __ LA/Oabiane telondon. . . . . bv. 1972’ __ (Britannia) — _ $278 
Londen to Oabiand/LA Ret Adp. 23, 1972 

Ne. 407 _ _ (Reund trip) _. _Oatiand te Amsterdam 8 LiL. : —— (Saturn AL.) $289 
te Oabiena Ret Aus. 31, 1972 

No. 92824. (Round trip)... Les Angeles fo Londen. _ __ _ _ Lv. Aus. 2,1972 __ (Britannia) _ $289 

Re Les Angetes 7 
Ne. 783. — (Round Trip) _ Oakiond to Amsterdam sv. Aus. 5, 1972 _ _ (7.1.0) — 5289 
Amsterdam to Oakiand Ret Sept. 14, 1972, 


Amsterdam to Oatiand Ret Sept. 14, 1972 

No. 820 (Round trip)” ~ OCabiand to Amsterdam“ ~~ ~~ - Lv. Aug. 20,1972 — -(T.1.A)— —— $289 
msterdam to Oabiand Ret Sept. 17, 1972 

No, 92327 _ (Round tio) CAOeb ane tolendon. LL Lv. Aug. 23,1972 _ _ (Gritannia)_ _ $279 

ndon to Cariand/LA Ret Sept. 23, 19 

Nd, 92428 _ (Round trip). _ LA/Oakiand toLenden  . _ — Lv. Sept.2, 1972 _ _ (Gritanniay _ _ $278 
Lenden to Oabiand/LA Ret Sept. 20, 3872" 

We. 92 J (Round trip) _ _ Oakland te Amsterdam tv. Sept. 2,1972) (TAD OO $259 


= Amsterdam to Oabiang —~ — — Ret Sept. in 1972 


\ 
om===> INFORMATION CONCERNING ONE WAYS ON SCHEQULED ROUND TRIPFLIGHTS @=—— 
apd ge nie gy lta Sale appar ag eed lh egret a aeatban Vises anova, te er from Europe but, Federal regulations 
wit only allow a maximum of § per cent of the t ef Deoted on any one charter Might to travel 
one way. PS ol alalaeleala aa W peu cone one way on 2 round trip, manees write Se *e! 
additional 
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No. 112 one waye = ~ London te Oariand/sLA — — — — Ret. Mar. 26, 1972 — - (Britannia) — — $149 


No. 798 — —one way — — - Amsterdam to Oakiand — — — — — Ret. dane 24. 1972 —= (T.4 -- 

No. 127 — —one way — — = London to Oakiand/LA — — — — — Met. Sept. 23, 1972 Se weenie thes 
No. 128—- one way —— ~- London to Oariand/LA — — — — Ret. Sept. 30, 1972 — - (Britanniay— — $165 
—“—- SE 


Round Trip to East Coast (Spring Break) 1972 


No. N16 — ~ (8 days) — — ~ San Franciico to New Vorw (JFK) Lv. Mar. 26, 1972 
New Vor(JF K) to San Francisco ~ ~~ Ret April 2, 1972 —~ — Ue tee 
No. C220. (8 days) _ _ _ San Francisco to Chicago (O'Hare) 


1972 — INTER-UNITED STATES FLIGHTS — 1972 ( 
22 


wm = bY. Mar. 26,1972 _ _ (American) $1 
“Ret Aprit 2, 1972 re 
_ bY. Mar 26,1972 (Unites) $182 


No. N2 — — (8 days) — — — Los Angeles to New. Vori(JF K) Lv. Mar. 26. 1972 A 
Cae New VorkUFK) to Los Angeies — ~ Ret Apri 2. 1972 Nereean) — 8188 
jo. C104 — (8 days) — — —Los Angeles to Chicago(O'Hare) Lv. Mar. 26,1972 _ (American) _ $122 
¢ (O'Hare) to Los Angetes™™” ~~ Ret Aprit 2.1972 


No. W76 == (8 days) — — — Los Angeles to Wasnington(Dutien, Lv. Mar. 26, 1972 Aa 
Wathington(Duties) to Los Angeles” ~ "Ret Apri 2.1972 7 7 | Nmereand = — $182 


————=— ——————<—=——> ROUND TRIP TO HAWAII (SPRING BREAK) Wik —_— 


No. H2 — — (9 days) — — ~ Sen FRancisce to parmenmronatute) = Vv. Mar. 2: 
: rancihco 


et 
Hawali(Honolutu) te San F 972 _ _ (Panam) _ _ _8180 


Ret ‘Aeek : 1972 


pCR TREE ONE WAY TO gu COAST (SUMMER BREAK) 1972, q=———___ 


(American) — — $79.80 
‘Marej- - - tv. sues 18, Miers -— (American) -— $66.00 


(American) — — $76. eo 


—————== EAST COAST TO WEST COAST (RETURN FOR FALL abesaellaed 1972 


SPECIAL JAPAN FLIGHT (freee 


No. 70 , .. (46 days). Sen Francisco to Tetryo 
Tokyo te San Franckco— — — - Rerace sie - — — — - $299 
“Alt travel by Canadian Pacific Airtines” 


An fi 
hapa —— U.S. Federal Tax and parents, ay where a; . and an heabattenpabty fee of $4.00 per 


‘hese fares are based on 2 pro-rata share of the total Cost and are subject to an increase or decres 
cepencies on the actual number of participants on each individual flight. bed na 


‘here a 
tented alrtines fying jet equipment. Comptimentary meals ana beverages served in flight. 


For Application & Further information write: 
or call (Area code) 415 
922-1434 


CAL JET CHARTERS 
2150 Green Street 
San Francisco, Californie 94123 
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COPE ° 


From Front Page 
Coastal Coalition, a local 
group which has fought a num 
ber of battles to protect the 
environment in the Santa Cruz 


area 

ts. Cope has had consi- 
dérable experience in the area 
of environmental protection. 

Five years ago she and her 
family lived in Delaware. She 
says that the air where they 
lived was so bad that she was 
finally moved to investigate 
the local anti-pollution ordin- 
ances and provisions for en- 
forcement. She found that 
the laws existed but were not 
effectively enforced. She help- 
ed to organize Delaware Citi- 
zens for Clean Air which tried 
to develop a three state anti- 
pollution program. 

Finally, three years ago, 
Mrs. Cope moved to Santa 
Cruz to escape the smog and 
the general pollution in the 
East. She found, however, 
that the same problems exis- 

. ted in Santa Cruz as in Dela- 
ware. The only difference was 
that the destruction of the 
environment in California was 
not far advanced and there re- 
mained opportunities for con- 
servationists. 

Mrs. Cope has an A.B. in 
journalism and no scientific 
qualifications as an environ-- 
mentalist. She says that con- 
servation is no longer a sci- 
entific question. Now it is 
basically a political and social 
one, a question. of private 
wants versus public needs, she 
says. : 

Two important pieces of 

legilation are being debated 

The first is the Clean En- 
vironment Act. For the first 
time in the history of Cali- 
fornia, a proposal has been 
placed on the ballot in a 
state-wide election by initia- 
tive. 

Among other things, the 
Act will impose a five-year 
moratorium on the construc- 
tion of nuclear power plants 
to allow an investigation of 
their possible dangers. 


SPEED READING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: What does the speed reading course do? 
A: If you take the program, expect to triple your reading speed, while 
increasing concentration, comprehension, and retention. 


other classes. 


Q: Where and by when do you sign up? 
A: At the Merrill Ad building, as soon as possible. 
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The second \piece of legis- 
lation is called, the Coastal 
Initiative and it’ ‘applies only 
to Santa Cruz county. 

* Basically it is a back-up 
measure which will protect 
the coast of Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty should the Clean Environ- 
ment Act fail to pass in the 
June election. Mrs. Cope and 
the Coastal Coalition\ have 
already collected and submit- 
ted to the Board of Supervi- 
sors the 7,500 signatures re- 
quired to put the Coastal In- 
itiative on the ballot for the 
June election in the county. 

The Coastal Initiative will 
do two things. First, it will 
forbid the construction of nu- 
clear power plants for five 
years and will require that 
the building of any new power 
plants be ratified by popular 
vote. Second, it will forbid 
the developnent of the coast- 
line up to one mile above the 
high tide mark. All the land 
along the coast will be re- 
served for recreational and 
agricultural use. 

The question now is whe- 
ther the coastal initiative will 
ever get on the ballot. 

What goes on the ballot and 
what doesn’t is decided by the 
Board of Supervisors. 

On September 29, 1971, 
The Board approved ‘‘in con- 
cept”. a moratorium on the 
construction of the Davenport 
plant until after the public 
could express its wishes in the 
June 1972 election. 

But the supervisors came 
under strong pressure from 
the Santa Cruz Chamber of 
Conmerce and a group called 
Citizens Committee to Sup- 
port Nuclear Power Plants. 

Mrs. Cope says that PG&E 
has made efforts to organize 
citizen groups in behalf of 
the proposed plant, taking 
special care to recruit Demo- 
crats, minorities, and moder- 
ate conservationists. The in- 
tention, of course, is to create 
the impression that the Coast- 
al Initiative is an extreme 
measure which has little pop- 
ular support even among those 
groups that might be expected 
to favor it. 

On October a3; el Tl, the 


Q: When and where will the speed reading course be held? 
A: It meets one night a week, from 7-9:30, in Merrill 130 seminar room 
There is still room available in the Wednesday night section. 


Q: Is there homework for the class? 
A: No. You practice the reading techniques on your assignments for your 


Q: Who is giving the class? 
A: Instructors from Speed Reading Systems are teaching the program. They 
are working under contract with the Reading Improvement Club. 


Q: How much does it cost? 
A: You pay $95, which is actually dues to the reading club. 
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January 13, 1972 
supervisors changed their po- 
sition. They withdrew their 
support of the statewide 
Clean Environment Act and 
removed the moratorium on 
the Davenport plant. 

Instead they proposed an 
advisory election in June, 
1972, one which would have 
no legal force. 

The supervisors’ reversal 
makes it apparent that the 
Board is at least not opposed 
to the const fom\of the 
plant and that if the Clean 
Environment Act fails to pass, 
the plant will probably be 
built. 

IMMEDIATE THREAT? 

‘The proposed plant is an 
immediate threat to the en- 
vironment of the area, Mrs. 
Cope stated. 

The prohibition on devel- 
opment of the coastal land is 
important but not so urgent 
in her mind. 

Most of the land is zoned 
for agricultural use now and 
could only be developed if 
the local zoning laws were 
changed. 

Critics of the Coastal Ini- 
tiative contend that it is not 
fair to forbid the develop- 
ment of privately owned land. 

In fact, most of the coastal 
land is owned by large corpor- 
ations, some of whom are not 
even based in the United 
States. PG&E, for example, 
has an option on 7000 acres 
in the Davenport area. Mrs. 
Cope hopes that the Coastal 
Initiative will prevent these 


_ companies from making mil- 


lions-of_dollarsifi land spec- 
ulation. But the public need, 
as Peoples’ Lobby sees it, is 
for good recreational areas 
and for the preservation of 
some of the best agricultural 
land in California. 

The power plant is being 
located in Davenport and not 
in San Jose because Daven- 
port is a lowdensity popula- 
tion area. 

The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission classifies the plant 
as “experimental.” 

Both these facts seem to 
indicate that. despite the 
claims of PG&E, the plant is 
not conpletely safe. 
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Their plans were to build 


a $15 million housing pro- 
ject consisting of approxima- 
tely 600 condominium units, 


which would house about 
1,000 families. 


There were three major 
problems in regard to this 
venture, those being: 

@ population density and 

rezoning 

@ increased pressure on 

public schools 

e establishment of adequate 

sewage treatment 

Briefly, the desntiy prob- 
lem was that in order to 
build the units it would be 
necessary to change the zon- 
ing laws. to permit double 
the presently authorized pop- 
ulation density in the Aptos 
and Soquel areas. 

The Santa Cruz County 
Subdivision Map Att requires 
“subdivisions: of more than 

4U0U homes-must offer a school 

site at fair market value if the 

district indicates a need.” 
Therefore, in order to ac- 


PAGE ELEVEN 
comodate the 100 to 1200 
incoming youngsters of school 
age in the already overcrowled 
Soquel School District, the 


- Besco Corvoration would have 


to offer at least two new 
school sites. 
It did not. 


The Soquel trustees agreed 
that proper sewer facilities 


would be “quite expensive” 
as the connection would have 
to be either with the East 
Cliff Sanitation District or 
the Aptos District System, 


neither of which are in con- 
venient juxtaposition to the 
property. 

As a result of these com 
plications, the County Board 
of Supervisors rejected the 
offer by Besco Corporation. 

There have been no offers 


since then. 


At present, the University 
administration cannot foresee 
a date at which the property 
will be sold and the money 
released for UCSC allocation. 

Subsequently, there is no 
confirmation as to which col- 
lege will receive the donation 
and the Porter name. 


MOLIERE: DELIGHTFUL 


From Page 4 


life and excitement that 
should light the entire pro- 
duction: Not far begind is 
the infectious Jim Ratcliff 
as the canny Maitre Jacques, 
who, when he’s not boun- 
cing, is great fun and possibly 
the most sympathetic figure 
in the play. 

Unfortunately, owing to 
the rather indulgent casting 
practises of the College V 
guild, such good acting is 
not uniform. In particular, 
the role of the cunning ser- 
vant, La Fléche was short- 
changed by the performance 
of Carl -Kraines. Either he 
or Mr. Franks seems to have 
developed a taste for deform- 
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ity which is, at best, regret- 
able, and not the least bit 
funny. Also I’m afraid that 
Jasper (Our-Favorite-Cameo) 
Rose, as Lord Anselme, has 
as much finesse as a maple 


- bar in drag. 


Mention must surely be 
made of the fine period in- 
terludes of music and ballet. 
While beautifully designed 
and executed, the dance was, 
| fear, misplaced at the end, 
allowing the play to ramble 
to a conclusion rather than 
slamming closed with the 
high delight of its magnifi- 
cently romanesque denoue- 
ment. Nonetheless they were 
fine additions to an already 
pleasant and full evening. 
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PAGE TWELVE 


WE'LL FURNISH 
/THE FOOD, DRINK, 


» ENTERTAINMENT. 


AND 
LIVE 


YOU FURNISH THE GIRL. 


Ply your date with spicy hot pizza and an ice 
cold drink while you both enjoy the new and 


different- sound of 


DICK HASKIN 
Beginning Friday, January 14 and 
Saturday, January 15 from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


You'll be glad you did. 


IT’S MORE LIKE A 
BIG COZY DEN THAN 
A RESTAURANT. 


MISSION AND BAY STREETS 
LOREAL HAIR PRODUCTS——DRUGS_ 


“And whatever you do, 
in word or deed, do’ 
everything in the 
name of the 
Lord J esus.” 


Colossians 3:17 


PERFORMANCE 
WEST 
oreign Car Service 


1400 OCEAN ST. 
423-3838 


ee eee 


JET CHARTER FLIGHTS 


Whole Earth 
Restaurant 


PRESENTS © 
“THE |! 
NEW CASTALIA 


YOUTH BAND 
AND 


[STUDENT CHORALE” } 


Friday night 
Jan 14 at 9:30. 
No cover charge 


and lots to 
eat and drink. 


EUROPE 1972 
SPRING — SUMMER & FALL SCHEDULES 


NOW AVAILABLE 


LONDON 
LONDON 


$269. 


ROUND TRIP 


rom $129. 


ONE WAY 


- ISRAEL — AFRICA — 


Low Air Fares on Inter- -European Flights 
ASIA 


INTERNATIONAL 1.0. CARDS AVAILABLE 
Attention group leaders: Special flight arrangement for 


small or large groups — 


Ask for details 


These flights are open to Students, faculty, staff 
employees and their immediate family 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE - 


Phone (415) 392-8513 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT LINEFORMATION __ 


CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 


995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


Please mail me information on flights 


Name; 
Address: 
City, State & Zip Code: 


Phone No. 
. Apt. No. 


January 13, 1972 
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BIRTH CONTROL CONTROVERSY 


From Front Page 

and Santa Cruz offer com- 
plete birth control services, 
including the sale and inser- 
tion of birth control devices. 

These programs are pro- 
vided at an extra cost to stu- 
dents desiring them. 


According to Dr. Frary, 


' the price of the Pill at health 


centers doesn’t seem to be 
the biggest issue with stu- 
dents. It’s more a matter of 
convenience and logic—of be- 
ing able to buy pills, or get 
fitted with an IUD or dia- 
phragm in the place where 
these items were prescribed. 

Dr. Frary would like to 
see complete birth control ser- 
vices given as a part of regu- 
lar health care available to 
students without special fees 
added. 

She says, “The Student 
Health Center offers pre-paid 
medical services which should 
be geared towards the needs 
of the students. A fairly large 
segment of the student pop- 


_ ulation is sexually active and 


need care, not only in the 
distribution of contraceptives, 
but in counselling and in rou- 
tine screening for cancer and 
all the venereal diseases, not 
just the serious ones.” 

The doctor continues, 
“We’ve made an artificial dis- 
tinction. If a girl comes in 
with a medical complaint such 
as gonorrhea or a yeast in- 
fection, we treat her at no 
extra cost, except for the $2 
pharmacy fee. But if she 
comes in for preventive health 
care, we charge her. This is 
totally in opposition to my 
philosophy of what ‘health 
care’ should be on campus. 
Students have to get ‘sick’ to 
use the. system. In fact, this is 
the trouble with medical care 
today. People have to get 
‘sick’ before they can use 


their insurance. People have 
to get ‘sick’ before they can 
use the health care system. 
This is not preventive medi= 
cine!” 

Mr. Shontz, hovever, feels 
pressure from theoutside com 
munity. 

“I hear a lot from the ci- 
tizens of Santa Cruz. Most of 
them can’t conceive of us 
providing birth control or sex 
counselling as part of what 
they pay in a tax dollar! 


I’ve talked to some mothers — 


of students and they are en- 
tirely against the distribution 
of birth control devices to 
students.” 

Many Students are appalled 
at Mr. Shontz’ attitude. 

They feel that students 
should be able to decide on 
such matters for themselves. 

Some argue that the pre- 
sent policy is exemplary of 
how the health needs of wo- 
men have been regularly ne- 
glected not only on campus, 
but throughout our society. 

Says Shontz, “I’m the first 
to admit that it’s the ‘gals’ 
who come out on the short 
end of this deal.” : 

The Student Health Advi- 
sory Committee (a group of 
students from various colleges 
at UCSC who attempt to take 
an active part in the forma- 
tion of student health care 
policy) ‘are compiling a re- 
port on the birth control 
issue at UCSC to be presented 
to Mr. Shontz. 

When questioned if this 
report and student opinion 
might change ‘the UCSC po- 
licy on birth control, Shontz 
shook his head, ‘“‘I just don’t 
know. We’ll have to wait and 
see.” 

The controversy seems to 
rest on what the definition 
of health care is. Contrary to 
Dr. Frary’s view, Mr. Shontz 


states, “Birth control services 
are not a true part of what is 
termed ‘health care.’ I don’t, 
however, want to dictate to 
the professional standards of 
medical people. If a girl goes 
into the health center and 
wants counselling on birth 
control, and a doctor exa- 
mines her and finds venereal 
disease, then I’d want the 
doctor to do what he thinks 
best.” 

Mr. Shontz continues, “I 
don’t want to dictate. Dr. 
Frary can write prescriptions 
for birth control devices. But 
there is nothing medical that 
says we have to fill those 
prescriptions...we’re not en- 
dangering anybody’s health. 
There are several drug stores 
a short distance from here— 
right down on Mission Street, 
and bus service is provided 
8 hours a day.” 

Apparently, Mr. Shontz 
does not see the matter of 
birth control as a vital part 
of medical or health care. 
“To me,” Shontz says, “‘it’s 
somewhat a moral issue.” 

Whatever the case may be, 
the birth control issue at 
Santa Cruz remains at some- 
what a standstill unless stu- 
dent opinion is able to change 
the existing policy. 

The Student Health Ad- 
visory Committee invites the 
comments and opinions of 
students on not only the mat- 
ter of birth control, but on 
the matter of other services 
provided or not provided for 
by the Health Center. 


You" may write to this 
Committee in care of the 
Health Center, or may phone 
one of the following mem- 
bers: Jackie Christeve (724- 
3459), Bruce Dancis (423- 
4209), Thaya duBois (423- 
5980). 


Peace Corps to recruit here 


Seniors graduating from 
the University of California at 
Santa Cruz this year will be 
eligible’ to go into training 
next summer for overseas as- 
signments with the Peace 
Corps and domestic assign- 
ments with VISTA (Volun- 
teers in Service to America). 

That’s the message that 
will be brought to the campus 
Monday, January 17, through 
Wednesday, January 19, by a 
two-man Peace Corps/VISTA 
recruiting team, made up of 
Ed Lieberman, who has served 
as a volunteer in both the 
Peace Corps and VISTA, and 
ex-VISTA Michael Rosenberg. 

They will set up headquar- 
ters at the Redwood Towers, 
where they will be available 
from 10am to 3pm daily. 

“UC Santa Cruz produced 
35 applicants for Peace Corps 
during the 1970-71 program 
year and 18 for VISTA,” 
Lieberman said. ‘We are 
confident that the campus 
will top those figures this 
year, due to the upswing in 
applications for Peace Corps 


and VISTA nationally and the. 


increase in interest in volun- 


Special to the Press 


teerism generally since the 
two agencies merged, under 
the Action umbrella, last Ju- 
ly.” 

Academic specialties 
strongly in demand by the 58 
countries in which Peace 
‘Corps serves and the 49 states 
which have VISTA projects 
are, according to Lieberman, 
mathematics and the physical 
sciences. 


“There are, of course, in 
addition to the liberal arts 
generalist,” he said, ‘“‘who is 
still the backbone of both the 
Peace Corps and VISTA —par- 
ticularly if he has had summer 
experience in such areas a 
farming, construction, public 
health or business.” 

“The new merger of Peace 
Corps and VISTA into Action 
will give graduating seniors a 
common channel toward find- 
ing the volunteer service most 
appropriate to their skills, 
background and interests,” 
Lieberman said. ‘The poor of 
the world, both here and in 
the developi nations, still 
ask for volunteers to ‘help 
them help themselves. Both 


Peace Corps and VISTA do 
send qualified and dedicated 
people who are willing to 
share their skills to meet 
those needs. 


DEAD 


From Front Page 


down Bay Street after High 
Street. 

e 1.0.0.F. cemetery on 
Qcean Street in Santa Cruz 
just off Highway 17. 

e@ The small collection of 
gravestones behind Holy Cross 
Church on High Street on 
Mission Hill in Santa Cruz, 
(in shocking condition of dis- 
repair), a remnant of the San- 
ta Cruz Mission graveyard. 

e Holy Cross Cemetery 
(the older section only) on 
Capitola Road Extension just 
off Soquel Avenue in East 
Santa Cruz. It is the Catholic 
counterpart of Evergreen Ce- 
metery. 

@ The 1.0.0.F. cemetery 
in Soquel on San Jose Road. 
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MURPHY 


From Page 3 


have turned eighteen all of 
a sudden have had their aid 
cut off and are having to 
work the rest of the way 
through high school. 

“I also felt there was a 
danger of 18-year-old high 
school seniors being able to 
vote in school bond elections, 
making it possible for teachers 
to come under attack for pres- 
suring their students to vote 
for. school bonds.”’ 

“I’m glad I’m not on the 
education committee,’’ Mur— 
phy shudders. ‘“‘They’ve got 
the heaviest load of any com- 
mittee. . .They’re caught be- 
tween two poles and they can 
never satisfy both of them at 
once.” 


to be a co-author of minority 


10% DISCOUNT— 
ALL STUDENTS 


ON ALL REPAIRING 
Sam’s Shoe Hospital 


227 Cathcart Santa Cruz 


He agreed last Thursday 


leader Bob Monagan’s (R- 
Stockton) bill to raise state 
employees’ salaries Sper cent 
and UC faculty salaries 7% 
per cent. 

He thought the requested 
13 per cent faculty salary in- 
crease. is probably unrealistic, 
say “You can only spend 
what you have.” 

The Press asked the assem- 
blyman for his reaction to the 
Soledad demonstrations which 
periodically attract contin- 
gents from Santa Cruz: “I 
often question the objectivi- 
ty of those involved. They 
obviously are of a biased view- 
point and they won’t listen to 
any other.” 

Murphy serves on four 
standing committees in the 
Assembly: Criminal Justice, 
Judiciary, Revenue and Tax- 


ation, and Finance and Insur- 
ance. 


Governor Reagan last 
month vetoed a bill of Mur- 
phy’s which would have cre- 
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ated a prison ombudsman po- 

sition for the state penal sys- 

tem. Murphy’s reaction to 
the veto was damning. 

He says he introduced the 

ill as a result of hearings he 


“ attended as a member of the 


Committee on Criminal Jus- 
tice. He reintroduced the bill 
last week, and he thinks it 
will easily pass again. 

Though he said he doesn’t 
know the precise reasons be- 
hind the gubernatorial veto, 
Murphy thinks the correction- 
al officers in the executive 
branch herei were opposed to 
the legislation becalse the bill 
was a move by the legislative 
branch to affect the opera- 
tions of an agency of a dif- 
ferent governmental branch. 

“It was a departure from 
the traditional bureaucracy,” 
he explained. 


Walp is a Sacramento corres- 
pondent of .this newspaper. 
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From Page 6 7 
much handicapped by the presence of the white women in 
the audience. This was done after an hour had passed, dur- 
ing which a real effort had been made to get the Conference 
content focused and moving. I felt these comments were 
made out of honest concern for the success of the Confer- 
ence, and I left with a number of -other white women. 
Naturally, I was unconfortable and embarrassed by this 
action. It was my first experience of being rejected from a 
group because of my color. However, I consider the exper- 
ience the most valuable I have had in helping to resolve my 
built-in racist attitudes. Margaret Schaeffer 


Letters from readers are welcome. All are subject to 

* condensation. Deliver to Room 302, Applied Sciences 
before Manday. Or send to City on a@ Hill Press, c/o 
Crown College. e 
Letters must be signed and a phone number given. 
Names will be withheld on request. 


RESOLVE TO SAVE AT SUN 


) Are you interested in spen- 
‘, di What better way to start off the new year than with Pioneer, | 


ding ] 
| 5 MONTHS 
| ISRAEL | 


studying Hebrew and part: | 
{ ;ioating in the life of a Kib- 
butz? The Merrill Field Pro- 
gram is beginning preparation 
Vor the 4th UCSC / Israel 
phbbute Program to be run 
this Spring and Summer at 
Kibbutz Mizva. Breneration' 
for this Field Study involves § 
taking the “Israel Seminar” 
(Cowell 144J, Section 2) and 
am I this quarter. i 


Garrard and DWD from Sun Stereo The Pioneer SX 990, a 130- 
watt AM/FM receiver enclosed in a beautiful walnut case, is 
undoubtedly one of the best buys in receivers. It comes complete 
with features like muting to eliminate static between FM stations. 
sound and tuning controls, hook-up for any two sets of speakers 
and much more. The price, only $270. Add to this fine receiver a 
Garrard 72-B turntable. Among its many features are two-point 
record support, finger touch cueing for scratchless records and a 
tone arm that can track even the finest cartridge. And speaking 
of fine cartridges, how about the ADC 550XE, a $50. value in- 
stalled free. List price for turntable and cartridge is $150. Com- 
plete your Sun system with a set of DWD 7 speakers. a great 
value listing at $180. a pair. DWD 7s have a 10 inch woofer for 
clean base reproduction and 3 inch tweeter for high end dyn- 
amics. The speakers have a lifetime guarantee and full trade-in 
value up to a year 


i - 


er 
| 


PIONEER’ 


quer 


Vi; interested contact Profes- 
sor Michael Caspi at Merritt ¢ 
or Nick Royal, Coordinator 


PRICE INCLUDES FIVE VEAR WARRANTY ON ALL PARTS 
ANDO THREE YEAR WARRANTY ON LABOR 


SUN'S LIST PRICE 


PIONEER 
of the Merrill Field Program ; GANKARG See ee 
bin Room 8 at Merrill (ext. DWwDp DISCOUNT PRICE 


(bought separately with ADC 550XE $125.) 


} 2625). 


® 
“ PO SF 31 


Sun Stereo wants you to listen to the Bose 901 Direct/Reflecting 
speaker system, the most highly reviewed speaker system. regardless 
of size or price You may take these speakers home for a free three 
day trial. If you like the Bose 901s, the pair are yours for $496. They 
come complete with an equalizer 


Sun wants you to own a Garrard SL-95B professional turntable. It 
comes complete with base and cartridge ready to hook up to any amp- 
lifier This brilliant automatic turntable will play one or a stack of 
records and the tone arm is dynamically balanced to offer you perfect 
record play. Garrard’s weighted platter and synchronous motor means 
your speed will never vary. The base, a Grado FCE cartridge and the 
SL-95B turntable are a $180. value 


I eye, 
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9 toes, 
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SUN GIVES 
* | you A FREE 
MIDE). nay SPEAKER 


TRIAL 


BLACKSTONE at DAKOTA in FRESNO 


Over 10,000 records on sale every day 


1549 PACIFIC in SANTA CRUZ 
(Formerly Audio Odyssey) 


@ MASTER CHARGE ' 
e BANKAMERICARD 
e OPEN DAILY 9to9 
e@ SAT. 10-6 SUN. 10-5 
e@ INSTANT CREDIT 


e COMPLETE REPAIR SERVICE 
e 5 YEAR GUARANTEE 

e ONE YEAR SPEAKER‘TRIAL 
e@ TRADE INS 
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EXHIBIT 


An exhibit of prints by 
students at the Royal College 
of Art, London, will be 
shown through Friday, Jan- 
uary 28, in the Eloise Pickard 
Smith Gallery at Cowell Col- 
lege. 

The Royal College of Art, 
a 120-year-old national estab- 
lishment which has indepen- 
dent university status, ‘im- 
mediately adjoins London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The College also has as its 
neighbor the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. 

This proximity to the 


Museum and the Imperial Col- 


lege is of particular value 
in that the method of educa- 
tion at the Royal College 
of Art is based on the tutorial 
system, common to older 
British universities, in which 
each student is encouraged 
to learn independently. 
Ranging in subject matter 
from biological illustration to 
subjective design, the exhibit 
of works is open to the pub- 
lic from 12 noon to 5:00 PM 
daily. There is no charge. 


UC EXTENSION ~~ 
OFFERINGS 


Wine, women and song 
will be the subject of the 
UC Extension courses offered 
in Santa Cruz County this 
winter — but the courses will 
be far from frivolous. 

A course on wine will cov- 
er its uses and production; 
several programs about wom- 
en will focus on their pro- 
blems in contemporary soci- 
ety; and a series of concert- 
lectures titled “The Folk Mu- 
sicians” will feature outstand- 
ing recording artists. 

Over 50 courses in 25 
fields from anthropology to 
theater arts will be held in 
Aptos, Boulder Creek, Dav- 
enport, Felton, Santa Cruz, 
Soquel and Watsonville. 


om Europe 


ALL VEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 


FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUROPE 
Phone 418/ 365-8625 . 
€.S.€.P. 081 Woodside Ad., Redwood City, Ca. 9085 


what you’re looking for!! 


Press Class Ads today!! 


Round Tripram $220 One Weayrrm $125 


Bring this slip to 302 Appl. Sci. with 5Ocents for the first 
twenty words, and Scents for each word thereafter, and 
sell whatever it is you’re selling, rent your room; or find 


Special Added Attraction: For 25cents we'll say where 
you're going, when you're going, where you can be reached, 
and who you are. Take advantage of the City on a Hill 


Programs range from one 
day or a weekend to ten 


weeks in length. Some ‘begin 


the latter part of January, 
others as late as April and 
May. Some meet in the day- 
time, most in the evening. 
For example; one course 
will be called “The Feminine 
and the Divine.” It is a week- 
end program on Feb. 12-13 
based on the psychology of 
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afternoon, January 16 at 3 


~ o'clock in the Crown College 


Dining Hall. 
The two artists will be 


heard together in Schubert's 


Variations on an Original 
e Theme, Opus 35; Debussy’s 
Six Epigraphes Antiques; 
Mendelssohn’s Allegro Bril- 
lante, Opus 42, and Dvorak’s 
Legends, Opus 59. Nos. 6, 
7, 8, and 9 and Slavonic 
Dance. Onus 46 No. 7,. 


Activities Ticket Office in the 
Redwood Building. 


ROCK OPERA 
AUDITIONS 


CENTERPLAYERS-AT- 
old town announced ear- 
lier this week that auditions 
for the West Coast Premiere 
of the medieval rock opera, 
THE SURVIVAL OF ST. 
JOAN, would be held Sunday, 


ct TTT Tt | ft ft ty yy Fo January 16 at 2:00pm and 


| SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


: Box 639 College V 


i . DEADLINE: FRIDAY 


Jung. Guest speakers will ex- 


plore the nature of the di- 


vine, and how the feminine 
in all of us can help us to 
experience it. 

Most of the courses are 
open to University students, 
some even with credit. De- 
tails are listed in the UC 
Extension’s new Catalogue, 
available on request. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Students interested in 
studying abroad next year 
through fhe University’s Ed- 
ucation Abroad Program are 
reminded that Friday, Jan. 
14 is the deadline date for 
applications. 

Completed applications 
may be submitted to the Of- 
fice of Student Services, 257 
Central Services, for study 
centers located in Beirut, 
Bergen, Bordeaux, Goettin- 
gen, Hong Kagg, Jerusalem, 
Lecon-Accra (Ghana), Lund, 
Madrid, Mexico, Nairobi, 
Padua, Paris and Tokyo. 


SPECIAL CONSORT 


Pianists William Corbett 
Jones and Sylvia Jenkins will 


be heard in concert Sunday _ 


AVOID 
TERMPAPER 


PANIC 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
P.O. BOX 1199, 

CUPERTINO. CA. 95014 | 


|Canadian Opera 
-was formed about 20 years 
‘ago and has toured Canada 


Mr. Jones will also per- 
form Mozart's Variations on 
an Air of Gluck, and Miss 
Jenkins will play Scriabine’s 
Sonata No. 4 in F Sharp 
Minor. 

In the fall and winter of 
1969, the husband-and-wife 
performing duo made an ex- 
tensive concert tour of Eu- 
rope and. were highly praised 
for their ‘‘skill, artistry, and 
musicianship” in such diverse 
capitals as Hamburg, Zurich, 
and Bucharest. Each of them 
has performed widely as a 
soloist, both in the United 
States and in a number of 
foreign countries. 

The January 16  perfor- 
mance, a special presentation 
in the Crown Chamber Play- 
ers series, is open to the 
public; there is no charge. 


CANADIAN ORPHEUS 


Greek, French, and Eng- 
lish cultures will be presented 
locally when the Canadian 
Opera Company presents 
Jacques Offenbach’s Orpheus 
in the Underworld. 

Based on the Greek myth 
of Orpheus and Eurydice and 
sung in English, the opera 
will be performed on Sunday, 
January 30, in the Santa Cruz 
Civic Auditorium. 

A fairly young group, the 
Company 


annually since 1958. Recent- 
ly, a full orchestra has been 
able to tour with the com- 
pany through a grant from 
the Canada Council. 

Ticket prices are $4.00 
general, $3.00 students, and 
are available at the C & R 


~~ The | 


The 


|| CAMERA SHOP 


.119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 


Custom Processing 
35mm film 


on Monday January 17 at 
7!00pm. 

The auditions will be held 
in the Old Town Theatre, 
50 University Avenue, Los 
Gatos. John Gunn will direct. 

The production is a free 
adaptation of the well-known 
legend of Joan of Arc’s es- 


‘iTrtTiritrftiftfrtetetetttl. cape from death by having 


another girl burned at the 
stake in her place. The score 
was written by the New York 
band, SMOKE RISE. 

The producers announced 
that they are looking for male 


actors (ages 16-20) for a cast 
of fifteen. There are three 
major female roles still to be 
cast. 

For further information, 
call 354-8415. 


4 FREE SCHOOL 


Campus-Free College, a new 
nationwide institution for 
people who want to get a 
college education outside the 
usual pattern of campus re- 
sources, schedules and re- 
quirements, is now operating 
in 100 cities and towns a- 
cross the U.S. and Canada. 

Not a correspondence 
school, CFC is a non-profit, 
non-residential college which 
features person-to-person 
planning, guidance, and lear- 
ning built around each stu- 
dent’s own goals, schedule, 
skills and budget. 

General information about 
Campus-Free College, and a 
free directory of CFC’s na- 


If you have German - A 
Structural Approach and 
want to sell it call Bud at 
335-4047 after 6. 1/13 
Antique clothes/1890-1940 
Male & Female vests, capes/ 
Cheap or trade for records, 
antiques or piano rolls etc... 
Box 297 Coll. V or 335-4356 
(1/13) 
BUY - SELL — TRADE 
Used office machines. 
Jerry Smith, ABC Office 
Machines. 426-8474. (tf) 
1960 Austin Healey 3000. 
Light green, overdrive. New 
interior, paint, engine, and 
extras. A fast classic. Jim 
Wilson, 429-4343. 1/13 
“For Sale - 70 Honda 350 
cc Super Sport with many ex- 
tras, will sacrifice $550 or 
make offer. Daniel 423-9907 
after 5:30 p.m. 1/13 
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ithe people’s pages 4% 


tion-wide resources, may be 
obtained from the adminis- 


trative offices in Arlington, 
Mass. 02174. 


WHOLE EARTH 


The Whole Earth Restaur- 
ant will be featuring “The 
New Casalia Youth Band and 
Student Chorale” with Rob- 
bin Frederick as a part of 
its evening entertainment ser- 
ies this year. 

The performers will appear 
on Friday Evening, January 
14 at 9:30. There is no cover 
charge. 


_ PRISON 
VOLUNTEERS 


Volunteers are needed to 
help care for children at Sole- 
dad Prison Saturday January 
15. The project is being spon- 
sored by Newman Conmun- 
ity, and transportation will 
be provided. If you can help, 
please call Patti, 429-4264. 


KQED AUCTION 


KQED, in San Francisco, 
is the nation’s most respected 
and innovative public tele- 
vision station. It broadcasts 
over two T.V. channels, 
KQED-9 and KQED-32, and a 
radio station, KQED-FM-88.5, 
throughout central northern 
California. The content of the 
programming is idea, creati- 
vity, the welfare of humanity, 
and learning as well. The 
range is from Sesame Street 
to Pink Floyd, Civilisation to 
Charlie Chaplin, the French 
Chef to French Love, Cesar 
Chavez to the American 
Dream Machine. 

But KQED, like all public 
T.V. stations, is a non-com- 
mercial, non-profit (meaning 
poor) station. It survives on 


memberships, on grants, and, 
for fifteen to twenty percent 


Langue et Langage. Good 
copy. $6.50. David Myers, 
x4351. 


| LCMFOUND. 

Found: Irish Setter. Adult 
male. Identify by AKC num- 
ber. Call x2982. Sharon 1/13 
Black Lab Puppy, 4 mos. old. 
Is sick; finder cannot take re- 
sponsibility. 423-7301, Chris. 


Horses Boarded/$50 mo./Stall 
and Pasture/Acreage to ride 
on/Call 336-8910 after Spm/ 
in Bonny Doon (1/27) 
Anyone interested in Kun- 
delini yoga class on campus 
call 476-0592. Satnam. 1/13 


Have any extra yarn rem- 
nants? If so, I could sure use 
them for an afghan I’m mak- 
ing. Contact Janet x4118 1/13 


Spa EI eT TI SST cops 
prea ene 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall / 5:30 PM 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 14 
MASTER CLASS / LECTURE — DEMONSTRATION 
MARGALIT OVED, Dancer-actress, currently faculty 
member, Dance Department, UCLA / MASTER CLASS, 
2:30 to 4:30 PM / College V Dining Hall / LECTURE — 
DEMONSTRATION, 8:30 to 10:30 PM / Stevenson Din- 
ing Hall / No fee 


JRAMA* 
THE MISER: by Moliere / Edward Franks, director; 
Sherwood Dudley, Master of the Music / Chamber Orch- 
estra & Ballet of College V / 8:00 PM / Barn Theatre / 
$1.25 general, $1.00 students / Tickets available at C & R 
Activities Office 


SKI TRIP 
Inter-College ski races at Squaw Valley / Leaves Friday 


evening, returns Sunday the 16th / Tickets available at 
C & R Activities Office 


DANCE 


: 
tnartertresh, 
reGogetatconsm’ : 


MARGALIT OVED 


Margalit Oved, whose production will be the first public 
event in the P ] } 


Miss Oyed will give a Master Class in dance at 2: 30pm 
in the College V Dining Hall and a Lecture-Demonstration DRE 1 POO, SO 22 00 anidnight, 7 Sage Dio) 
on danc¢ at 8:30pm in the Stevenson College Dining Hall Band: One Hand Clapping / no fee : 
. y, January 14. Both programs are open without SATURDAY, JANUARY 15 0 
: charge ‘to observers. PERFORMANCE . 


Tickets go on sale beginning January 4 at the Cultural 


and Recreational Activities Office. Prices are $3.50 general, 
$2.50 students. 


>f its budget, on the proceeds 
from the annual televised 
KQED Auction, this year May 
26 to June 4if you wish to 
help solicit for the KQED 
Auction (all contributions are 
tax-deductible), or want fur- 
ther information, contact the 
area chairman, Valerie Hoble, 
NOW. She may be reached 
at 423-6634 or Student Apt. 
H-6, UCSC, Santa Cruz. ‘For 
those interested in soliciting 
for the auction, one of the 
benefits, besides helping 
KQED, is the opportunity to 
participate in the actual live- 
televised auction. 


HAM OPERATORS 
NEEDED 


For anyone interested in 
reading news over the air, 


writing news, commenting on 


or satirizing news, KRUZ ra- 


dio is forming a broadcasting 


team dedicated to cutting 
Cronkite out of the ratings. 


For detailed information, 
call Blair at x4251. 


JOB HUNT 


The career placement cen- 
ter will be offering a series 
of seminars this quarter to 
assist and guide any interested 
students in that ever-frustrat- 
ing search for summer jobs. 

The first session will be 
Tuesday, January 18 at 8pm 
in the Baobab Lounge at Mer- 
rill. Crown and Merrill stu- 
dents are urged to attend; 
there will be sessions at other 
colleges upcoming. 


SUMMER STUDY 
IN SWEDEN 


Uppsala University in Swe- 
den is holding its tenth an- 
nual Summer Session from 
June 19 to July 28, 1972. 

Uppsala University, the 
world’s ninth oldest, was the 
academic home of Linnaeus, 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Road) 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408) athe 107 


the father of modern botany 
and Strindberg, Sweden’s best 
known dramatist. Courses of- 
fered in the summer range 
from Swedish language to 
Scandinavian literature and 
social science. All courses are 
taught in English. 

The cost is $500, for six 
weeks, including instruction, 
six units of transferable cre- 
dit, single room dormitories, 
all meals while in Uppsala and 
several field trips to famous 
spots in the environs. For 
details write: Coordinator, 
International Programs, 
State Long Beach, 
Beach, California 90801. 


Long 


Bavarian Motor Works 


JOHN KIEFER 


INC. 


Sales-Service-Parts 
°72’s Now in Stock 


Specialists in Service 
for 


Mercedes, Porsche 


BMW, 
116 River St. 
423-8088 


Cal 


THE WORLD OF MARGALIT OVED / 8:30 PM / 
Performing Arts Theatre / $3.50 general, $2.50 students 
THE NMISER @ 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 16 


CONCERT 
WILLIAM CORBETT JONES, SYLVIA JENKINS: Piano 
Duo / 3:00 PM / Crown Dining Hall / No fee 


THE MISER # 
MONDAY, JANUARY 17 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson Dining Hall / 6:00 PM 

VISTA & PEACE CORPS* 
Information & Recruitment / A recruiting team from 
ACTION will supply information & reading materials 
concerningvolunteer opportunities with government agen- 
cies / 9:00 AM to 4:00 PM / Redwood Bldg. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18 


CHESS MATCH 
PROF. IRA POHL will simultaneously play any student, 
staff or faculty member of UCSC who brings a standard 
Staunton pattern set-With at least 3 inch Kings / This 
event will include a meeting of those people interested 
in starting ‘a UCSC chess club / Pre-register for the match 
in the venson College Office / 8:00 PM / Stevenson 
Dining Hall 

LLEGE NIGHT 

Crown College Dining Hall / 6:00 PM 

VISTA & PEACE CORPS* 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19 


SLIDE — ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
KIM WOODARD, Graduate student in political science, 
Stanford University; will lecture on ‘The People’s Rep- 
ublic of China Since the Cultural Revolution” / Topic: 
“China Since the Cultural Revolution: Donestic Politics”’ / 
7:30 PM / Merrill Dining Hall / No fee 


DANCE CONCERT 
SIERRA LEONE NATIONAL DANCE TROUPE: “Auth- 


entic African Dance, Costumes, Music / 8:30 PM / Per- 
forming Arts Theatre / $3.00 general, $2.50 students / 
Tickets available at C & R Activities Office 
VISTA & PEACE CORPS* 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall / 5:30 PM ] 
. 8See listing above. 
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Yehudi Menuhin fiddles at Convocation. 


January 13, 1972 


Photo/Edberg 


Performing Arts monument dedicated: 
“Art and living cannot be separated” 


LIGHTS EXPLODE / VIOLINIST STRANGLED / A LOT OF LAWN 


BY GREG GIEL 
Staff Writer 


The Performing, Arts Cen, 
ter received official dedica- 
tion yesterday at a. campus- 
wide convocation in the Per- 
forming Arts Theatre. As a 
part of the ceremony, violin- 
ast Yehudi Menuhin was a- 
warded an honorary Doctor 
of Fine Arts degree. 

The dedication began at 
10:30am before a capacity 
audience. The entrance pro- 
cession included Regent Jo- 
seph A. Moore, Jr., and se- 
veral dignitaries. 

Chancellor McHenry open- 
ed the convocation, pointing 
out that, in the past, “lack 
of adequate space for the 
arts has been a serious handi- 
camp.” He further noted that 
“now that we have it, we’ve 
already outgrown it.” 

Cesar L. Barber, Vice 
Chancellor-Hunanities, was com 
menting on the “substitive 
nature of performance” when 
one of the many stage lights 
above him exploded, show 
ering silver slivers on the po- 
dium. Undaunted, Barber fin- 
ished. 


MISCAST 


Glenn Willson, Stevenson 
provost, and a professor of 
political science, spoke of his 
“miscasting”’ as the chairman 
of the Conmittee on Theatre 
Arts, referring to himself as 
a “neo-relic of the first per- 
forming arts on campus.” 
Wilson said that the theatre 
and _ its related components 
were quite adequate.Shortly 
after his reference to the 
“fearsone array of lighting 
equipnent” above him, ano- 
ther light exploded. 

Douglas McClellan, Chair- 
man ofthe Board of Studies 
in Art, spoke of his depart- 
ment’s portion of the complex. 
Remarking that “the visual 
arts uses facilities the way 


the Green Bay Packers use 


a lawn” McClellan lauded 
the opportunities afforded by 
the edifice. 

Sherwood Dudley assuned 
the podium (pinch-hitting for 
Grosvenor Cooper, Chairman 
of the Board of Studies in 
Music). Dudley observed that 
musicians used to attend a 
conservatory for performance, 
and a university for scholarly 
research. “In modern times,” 
he asserted, “this approach 
is unrealistic.”” Dudley closed 
with the hope that Perform- 
ing Arts is but the first of a 
series of centers on campus 
dedicated to the pursuit of 
the arts. 


GOOD ACOUSTICS 


Dudley then presented the 
University Chorus under the 
direction of Edward Hough- 
ton. The chorus sarig selec- 
tions from Bach, Bruckner 
and Ives. It was immediately 


_apparent that the chorus’ fa- 


cile familiarity with the works 
was greatly enhanced by the 
excellent acoustics of the the- 
atre. The sound is tight, but 
the clarity and presence is 
indeed astounding. 


Regent Moore presented 
Yehudi Menuhin for the hon-~ 


orary degree of Doctor of. 


of ourselves “show up in the 
rhythnic structure of music.” 

Menuhin then addressed 
his violin, modestly adding, 
“¥’ve never played in a gown; 
if it works, I may adopt it.” 

The world-famous violin- 
ist gave an unparalleled ren- 
dition of a Bach chaconne 
that attested to the sheer 
beauty of man and music 
becoming one and the same. 
Menuhin’s mastery was the 
integration of the performer 
and the performed. The re- 
curring chaconne grew and 
blossoned into forceful ex- 
pression of triple- and qua- 
druple-stop passages. Resin 
puffs billowing from his bow, 
Menuhin brought Bach to life 
in the theatre. 

He received a lengthy stan- 
ding ovation. 

Chancellor McHenry 
brought the meeting to a close 
with plans for future perform- 
ing arts facilities on this cam- 
pus. He spoke with gratitude 
of the people who made the 
Performing Arts Center pos- 
sible, “the people of the State 
of California.” 


TEAM TEACHING 


HELPERS NEEDED at Na- 
ural Bridges School kindergar- 


a a ta eT 


From Front Page 
June ballot: The main reason 
mentioned is that the County 
Counsel feels that the propos- 
ed ordinance is not a proper 
subject for the initiative. 

“We remind the Board that 
the County Counsel is not a 
judge and the Supervisors are 
not a court. ' , 

“As supervisors, you have 
the obligation to place this 
initiative of the electorate ‘on 
the June ballot. If you do not 
do so, we will seek legal re- 
medy. The precedent in stuch 


) 
\ 


- cases is that the courts favor 


letting people decide issues in 
the ballot box. 

“One of your main con- 
cerns is to save taxpayer's 
money, if possible. If you do 
not allow this initiative on 
the June ballot, you will de- 
finitely be involved in litiga-. 
tion. If the initiative is placed 
on the ballot and loses, the 


Board, P.G. & E. and the — 


land speculators have nothing 
to worry about. When the in- 
itiative wins, opponents may 
or may not take it to court. 
If this happens, the Board is 
in no way personally respon- 
sible for the cost of the elec- 
tion as some of you seem to 
fear. 

“The people should not 
have to go to court to be able 
to vote on an issue that the 
people have brought to the 
ballot. If the Board and the 
County Counsel are going to 
obstruct the democratic.man- 
date of the people, then you 
should inform us of such de- 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


rs 


cision immediately. May we 
remind you that the County 
Counsel made a legal judge- 
ment of the initiative before 
he read it. Presumably, he has 
not changed his opinion in 
the four months he has had 
to study it. 

“You should be prepared 
to give a yes or no answer at 
the January 11 meeting of the 
Board of Supervisors to the 
question of whether or not 
you will allow the Coastal 
Protection Initiative on the 
June ballot. 


THREE WEEKS 


After the letter was read, 
Ralph Sanson, Supervisor from 
Aptos, moved that the mattér 
be delayed three weeks t 
allow County Counsel some 
time to decide whether or not 
the initiative is a valid, legal 
matter to put before the vo- 
ters. 

Ms. Cope protested that 
this was an “exorbitant”’ per- 
iod of time. It would not 
allow the People’s Lobby 
time to bring the matter to 
court. 


“FRIENDLY” LITIGATION? 


Henry Mello, Supervisor 
from Pajaro District, suggest- 
ed that the People’s Lobby 
begin ‘friendly’ litigation 
now which could be dropped 
later in the event of a Super- 
visorial nod. 

The initial opinion of the 


, County Clerk is that the mea- 


sure has enough valid signa- 


' tures to qualify. 


Fp fod @ Bebe 
f SULORPAUE 


Fine Arts. Chancellor McHen- /( 
ry saluted Menuhin as “a | 
first citizen of the world of 
music...with affection, we sa- 
lute you and confer upon 
you our highest honor.” 
Moore strangled Menuhin 
with the doctoral hood. 
Menuhin said, “Art has 
been thought of away from 
Livi and _ survival...There 
must cone a time when art 
and living’ and what we pro- 
duce cannot be separated from — 
one another.” 


¥ rer «eQaice 
| Dec. JO. 1869. 
ravestone rubbing by John Chase. Photo/Hair 
A Grave Situation. 


The Press faces a grave situation. We are at present hav- 
ing problems digging up sports writers, editorial writer, 
comnunity news writers, and advertising salesmen (the 
latter is a paid,position). 

COMMUNITY NEWS: The Press needs people to work on 
assignment in both the UC community and the city and 
county of Santa Cruz. Timely and indepth . com- 
munity coverage could become a valuable service tor many 
of Santa Cruz’ new voters. 

‘EDITORIAL: People whe wauld like to present the opin- 
ions of the Press through the Fool on the Hill colunn and 
other editorial columns of the newspaper. 

SPORTS: People to cover the myriad of intramural sports 


ten to help team-taught indivi- 
dualized interest center program. 
ncludes arts and crafts, reading 
and math readiness, language ex- 
‘iperience, help planning and de- 
signing activities, and teaching 
lessons. We stress independence 
and creativity for the children, 


‘© to three hours daily. Call 


Colette Green, 426-1899 
or Suzie Elder,426-4076. 


Speaking more specifically 


about his own experience, The Marine Corps Officer 


Menuhin further noted the 
relationships between music, 


‘astronony, medicine and ma- 


thematics, and added that 


_the rhythms of science and 


Selection Team will visit your 
campus on Friday, January 
21, 1972, to discuss officer 
training programs with UCSC 
students. 


4 t / 


on campus, and tn do interviews with interesting personnel 
_ and personalities in the UCSC sports menagerie. 
ADVERTISING: Paid by conmission, with your own hours. 
you help us bring the Press to its constituency. Unlimited 
Possibilities. to use an overworked nhrase 


